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IN SESSION AT RICHMOND 


LOCAL FIRE AGENTS GATHER. 


Members of the National Asso. Meet 
in Goodly Number to Consider Sub- 
jects of Wide Interest. 


An unusually large and representa- 
tive gathering of members of the 
National Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents were in attendance at 


the opening session of the organiza- 
tion’s annual convention, when Pres- | 


ident Wilson delivered his address in 
the assembly room of the Hotel Jef- 
Richmond, Va., yesterday. 
that the 


ferson, 


was predicted 





| 
| 
| 


It 
attendance | 


would exceed that of previous years, | 
in view of the importance of the sub- | 


jects slated for consideration, and 


more especially the effort on the part | 


»f Southern agents to secure a change 
in their present basis of compensa- 
tion: hence the large number of 
agents in the convention room is eas- 
ily accounted for. 

President Wilson’s address was 4 
plea for closer association on the part 
of agents and co-operation with the 
companies in all that made for their 
mutual benefit. é 

Report of Executive Committe-. 

In turn the Executive Committes 
recommended that section 1 of the 
constitution be amended to conform 
to present needs, and the creation of 
a finance committee. The action 
taken at the mid-winter conference 
held last February was recited, and 
the methods emploved in dealing with 
complaints touched upon. In conclu- 
sion the committee said: 

“In no perfunctory way and with 
considerable assurance the Executive 
Committee congratulates the associa- 
tion on the substantial progress of 
the year now closed. A slight read- 
justment of our machinery to altered 
conditions, great care to respect the 
rights of others while contending for 
our own rights, a willingness to do 
much hard work for the general good, 
and the exercise of a becoming mod- 
esty with regard to results achieved, 
and this association may hope for 
long life and almost unlimited useful- 
ness.” 

Joint Conference Committee. 

Cc. H. Woodworth, as chairman of 
the Joint Conference Committee, pre- 
sented its report. The question of 
uniform blanks, illegitimate broker- 
age, and agency versus’ brokerage 
companies was considered, the com- 
mittee giving its conclusion upon 
each subject. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

It is.not practical to recount in de 
tail the work of the secretary's office 
during the past year. It involves ex- 
tended correspondence covering com- 
plaints under the head of overhead 
writing, ownership of expirations, 
competition of non-resident brokers, 
rate wars, multiple agency appoint- 
ments, and other important questions 
which are live issues for local agents; 
visiting State associations and attend- 
ing other meetings and conferences; 
editing the American Agency Bulle- 
tin and handling innumerable minor 
details incidental to the work of the 
Bulletin and the secretary’s office. 
This report will deal only with the 
review of some of the important ques- 
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(VIEWED WITH SUSPICION 


| HOLD PLAN 


IMPRACTICABLE. 
Prominent Banker Skeptical As To 
Savings Banks Handling Life 
Insurance 

At a meeting of the American Bank 

Association in session ; Atlantic 
City this week, Alfred L. Aiken 
j urer of the Worcester Cor 
tution for Savings, 

Mass., discussed the 

lished movement in his 

sale life insurance 
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policyholder in the savings insurance 
bank, an expense heretofore, and to 
my mind properly, borne by the in- 
surer himself. Life insurance in its 
fundamental aspect may be regarded 
as a necessary item in the cost of 
living. I feel that it is distinctly 
against public policy that the State 
should commit itself to a contribution 
toward the family expense of the well- 
to-do wage earner. 

“No insuring bank can issue an in- 
surance policy for an amount more 
than $500, nor an annuity contract 
ealling for tho annual payment of 
more than $200 upon any one life. The 
savings department and the insurance 
department, so far as their funds are 
concerned, are to be entirely inde- 
pendent of one another, the assets of 
neither department being under any 
circumstances available for the: satis- 
faction of the liabilities of the other. 

“After having made a careful study 
of the bill, both as proposed and as 
ultimately passed, I am obliged to con- 
fess that I can see no merit in it 
beyond that of ingenuity. Perhaps 
as a savings bank official, and there 
fore fairly conservative in my point 
of view, I am timid in welcoming such 
an innovation, but it seems to me that 
it is very desirable that the savings 
banks, which are’ pre-eminently the 
banks of the thrifty wage earner, 
should be kept free from any under- 
taking that is in a measure specula- 
tive and experimental, as this sav- 
ings bank insurance plan, even by its 
friends, is admitted to be. 

Opens Way to Criticism. 

“In Massachusetts. which has a 
population of approximately 3.000.0000 
there are about 2,000,000 open ac 
counts in the savings banks, repre- 
senting deposits of almost $700,000. 
000. These deposits, if they mean 
anything, mean a wonderful degree of 
confidence in the minds of working 
people in our institutions. They have 
reached this enviable place in public 
esteem by an absence of innovations. 
The entrance upon any experimental 
field would be looked upon with great 
suspicion by all classes of depositors 
and would create a feeling of dis- 
trust, which has heretofore been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

“My doubts as to the success of the 
plan would, perhaps, be less clearly 
defined had I been able to find a 
single life insurance expert who be- 
lieved for one minute that the plan 
would succeed, or had I found the 
treasurer of a single large and active 
savings bank who indorsed the bill. 
As a maticer of fact, at the hearings 
held before our legislative committee 
in consideration of the matter, the 
petitioners presented no life insurance 
expert, nor Was a single savings bank 
treasurer called upon by them in sup- 
port of their measure. 

“It seems to me that the trustees 
of a saving: bank have no more moral 
right to use that good will in exploit- 
ing this proposed business than they 
have to use the more tangible assets 
of the Fank. They both belong to the 
depositors, end it is neither just nor 
equitable that either of them should 
be in anv way applicable to the sup- 
port of any business outside of the 
nor. ial funetions of an institution for 
savings 





Columbian National Life in Chicago. 


The resignation of Andrew Steven- 
son, Chicago manager of the Colum- 
bian National Life, has complicated 
its affairs in that city. L. @. Davis 
the Wisconsin manager was sent a 
few days ago to take charge of the 
Western field. T. R. Burch is also 
located at Chicago, as general field 
superintendent Then one of older 
agents in service, Mr. Bell, has his 
eye on the Chicago job. 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


By Darwin P, Kingsley, President New York Life Insurance Company. 





(Continued from our issue of last week.) 


The future of life insurance is fur- 
ther menaced by reform through de- 
struction. The present peculiar con- 
ditions in the business world had 
their beginning in life insurance. Oth- 
er lines of business are now involved. 
How much farther will the move- 
ment go? When will the justice of 
statesmanship, which would reform 
by conservation, take the place of 
the action of the politician, who 
thinks he has reformed when he has 
destroyed? Human experience teaches 
that it is relatively easy to arouse 
human passions, but in the retrospect 
we see that it is a dangerous thing 
to do, even when it seems to be a 
duty. Wrongs always exist in so- 
ciety, in every phase of human so- 
ciety. Evils creep into the church, 
corruption creeps into politics, abuses 
creep into business. These things 
must be corrected. They always have 
been corrected; but again in retro- 
spect we sometimes wonder whether 
the correction was not frequently 
more costly than the crime. A dis- 
honest trustee should be treated as a 
criminal. A deliberate looter of a 
railroad ought to be in the peniten- 
tiary. The man who makes a great 
industrial combination and by means 
of doctored statements unloads wat: 
ered stock on a poorly-informed pub- 
lic, putting the proceeds in his own 
pocket, is a modern type of highway- 
man, and ought to be treated as such. 
Rut when conditions like these are 
shown to exist and it is shown with 
equal clearness, even in a period of 
great public excitement, that they are 
superficial and fugitive, when it ap- 
pears that the great body of business 
to which they are related is sound, 
useful, and honestly conducted, what 
shall we say of the political leader 
who in the name of reform uses the 
situation to fashion a cunning plea 
to all the baser passions of the human 
heart? What offence has he com- 
mitted? What shall we say of the 
organ of public opinion which de- 
liberately misstates facts, garbles tes- 
timony, destroys reputations, and cul- 
tivates suspicion and hate which al- 
Ways lie near to the surface of human 
feeling and deliberately brings on a 
social tempest, in order to sell its 
wares? What shall we say of a great 
magazine, which, professing to put 
before the world a’ dispassionate re- 
view of life insurance and life insur- 
ance companies, refuses to see re- 
sponsible life insurance men, appar- 
ently from fear that the truth in pos- 
session might deprive its article of 
certain sensational features? 

Teday the people are in a punitive 
mood. Will they, as they have done 
many times before, go on striking 
blindly? Will they overturn and 
overturn, working a destruction more 
deadly than the evils at which they 
rage; or, has our citizenship, with 
more light and liberty, and more self- 
restraint and a finer sense of re- 
sponsibility, reached the point where 
in spite of the ever-present. politici- 
an, in spite of the panders of the 
press, reforms can be had rationally 
and constructively, but yet effective- 
ly? 

Historically there are two types of 
abuses in social, economic, and po- 
litical life. The first represents real 
moral decadence, and has generally 
been associated with long and un- 
questioned exercise of irresponsible 
power. The second has attached to 
periods of great material progress 
and development, periods when so- 
ciety has been relatively free from 
decadence in any form, periods of 
general optimism, periods of real 


achievement. We are now at what 
seems to be the close of such a period. 
We have had a prodigious growth: 
great plans have been undertaken; 
great things have been done. Many 
things haye been done hastily, and 
consequently not done well. We had 
here an opportunity which touched 
the imagination of all men, and we so 
improved the opportunity as to push 
our empire from the Atlantic littoral 
to the Pacific and beyond it in a 
little over a century. In evety phase 
of this development there was the 
ever-present opportunity for abuses, 
excesses, cruelties, and wrongs. The 
evils which exist in the business of 
this country today are substantially 
all of this type. They are the evils 
which go with accomplishment, and 
not the evils of decadence. They are 
evils which can be remedied without 
the hideous destruction that through- 
out the history of the world has char- 
acterized most periods of reforma- 
tion. We have started out on a fa- 
miliar road. Reform has begun with 
the ancient accompaniment of sick- 
ening destruction; but I refuse to be- 
lieve that it will go on to the his- 
toric finish. In spite of the torch 
and the red flag which are in effect 
at the head of.the first page of every 
vellow sheet, there is reason to be- 
lieve that our citizenship has a better 
self-control, a fairer valuation of the 
demagogue and the fanatic, and, 
while insisting on drastic and per- 
manent changes, will finally bring 
those changes about by better pro. 
cesses. 

Just as there have been two types 
ef abuses in society so there have 
been two types of reformers. The 
more numerous type has been the 
reformer whose only weapon was de- 
strnetion. 3ut there have been re- 
formers who saved and restored, and 
there have been reformations which 
were effective and entirely construc- 
tive. The destructive type of reform- 
er has occupied the larger place in 
the public mind. and still does so. His 
appeal is immediate and dramatic. He 
touches something in human nature 
which quickly responds. If he has 
qualities of real leadership, he easily 
becomes a terror. There are always 
enough abuses in society to furnish 
material with which to start a blaze, 
and sometimes the material is abun- 
dant. On the present occasion, this 
so-called reformer pleads after this 
fashion: 

“Business is corrupt through and 
through. Irretrievable ruin is at hand. 
The only way to save the situation 
is to strike and burn and destroy.” 

Of course, his are not talents of a 
high order. But through politics and 
through his appeal to the fears and 
prejudices of men this species of re- 
former frequently finds himself in po- 
sitions of great power, where he us- 
ually works great injury. What an 
achievement in life insurance states- 
manship it will be if under your wise 
and constructive supervision the su- 
perb structure of American life in- 
surance can be purified and preserved 
with all its potentialities, can be con- 
served and developed, and its future 
governed by publicity and optimism, 
not by repression and volumes of 
laws written full of “thou shalt not.” 

At the risk of being classified with 
those who would ignore the locai 
rights of the States, I emphasize the 
fact that you cannot wisely supervise 
life insurance unless you ignore to a 
large extent your own State lines and 
assume toward it an attitude which 
is fixed by National considerations. 


The fact that you are here and that 
you assemble each year to discuss the 
problems which you must handle, to 
discuss forms of reports, forms of 
statutes and rules of practice, all 
show that you already have this point 
of view. You have found it impossi- 
ble to administer justly the duties of 
your office without regard to the 
rights of the policyholders in all the 
States, and in all the countries of the 
world. As officials you represent an 
idea which is the same and an inter- 
est which is the same in all lands. 


I have considered briefly some dan- 
gerous types of legislation which you 
in your high places will have to com- 
bat. I have briefly referred to exist- 
ing conditions and the struggle 
through which all kinds of business 
of importance are now passing. I 
have not asked you to forward any 
particular type of legislation. Indeed 
life insurance has seldom asked for 
legislation of any kind. - But there is 
a condition existing today to which 
you can with great profit to the gen- 
eral public and to good life insurance 
devote some consideration. The close 
of 1906 showed outstanding on the 
books of the regular level premium 
American life insurance companies 
nearly a billion dollars less insurance 
in force than would have been in 
force if the rate of development and 
progress shown by the companies at 
the close of 1904 had been maintained 
during the succeeding two years. In 
making up the gain «nd loss of the 
last two years this tremendous item 
must have attention. It consists of 
positive and negative waste: positive 
waste in the hundreds of millions of 
business lost, negative waste in other 
hundreds of millions not created 
Waste may consist of things not done. 
Fear is waste. Doubt is waste. Spread 
a general condition of distrust 
throughout business and the results 
may be as deadly as those which at- 
tend fire, flood and earthquakes. A 
general paralysis of the agencies that 
make for good means widespread de- 
struction. That condition to some 
extent exists today in general busi- 
ness and markedly so in life insur- 
ance. I refer to it not to argue as to 
whether the reforms had and those 
coming balance the account, but to 
ask your aid against the work of cer- 
tain companies and certain men who 
are waxing fat on this condition. 
These companies and this type of so- 
liciting agent are of kin to those emi- 
nently respectable ladies and gentle- 
men who lotted the Imperial Palace 
in Pekin during the recent invasion 
of China by the Allied Armies. They 
are busv now looting, taking advant- 
age of the public temper to raid and 
destroy. The “twister.” whether he 
earries a rate-book and glories in his 
shame or governs a company and 
auibbles when protect is made, is an 
enemy of society, and _ legislation 
against him may well demand your 
attention. 

Another danger—a present and ser!- 
ous danger—has only lately begun to 
assert itself. and is the natural out- 
growth of the remarkable success of 
companies conducted on the mutual 
plan. The ereat accumulations of 
money which are necessary to sol- 
venev, which the States demand, and 
which you must insist on. require 
that Trustees shall be vigilant, ef- 
ficient. and honest. but. in theory at 
lesst, the control of hundreds of mil- 
lions carries with it great power. 
This presents an onnortunity for hich 
public usefulness, and it also presents 
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opportunities of < < .icrent sort,—op- 
portunities to men who have no in- 
terest in life insurance, who are not 
pynealed to by its beneficance, who 
care nothing whatever for its service 
to the State, whe '~ok covetously up- 
on it because of its accumulations of 
money. If “patrictism” is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel,” may not re- 
form in life insurance be the oppor- 
tunitv fer the conscienceless manipu- 
lator? The assets of two mutual com- 
panies alone amount to over one bil 
lien dollars today. The control of 
these companies is decided by the 
franchise of their constituent mem- 
bers. What an opportunity for the 
demagogue? What a field for, the in- 
surance politician! I am well within 
the facts which have come under 
vour own observation when I say that 
the insurance politician has begun to 
make himself heard. In the name of 
reform, taking advantage of public 
passion, of serious mistakes, and of 
probable crimes, he has already made 
a definite and powerful effort to get 
control. He doubtiess has not made 
his last effort. He will never suc- 
ceed against the judgment of the men 
who make up the membership of this 
Convention. I am inclined to think 
that here lies your supreme respon- 
sibility in the immediate future. 

It may be your clear duty at some 
time to use all the power you have 
as representatives of the various 
States of the Union to help cast out 
dishonest administrations of mutual 
companies. If that situation should 
arise, you will perform vour duty and 
perform it fearlessly. But it will al- 
wavs be your duty—not now and 
then but always,—to exercise a wise 
discrimination, to see that reform is 
not done bv violence, to see that in 
turning out unworthy men you do 
net invite in others infinitely worse. 
The danger that mutual insurance 
will fall into the hands of noliticians 
is a verv real one. If I did not be- 
lieve that the Insurance Commission- 
ers of the States of the Tinion were 
alive to this situation, and that they 
will stand. like flint against the 
sehemes of the politician and the ma- 
ninulater. I sheuld not be able to 
cest a cheerful horoscope today. But 
vou knew. and T know, that bad as 
eema cf tha rerdAitiore have heen. the 
erect hed- of life insvnrance is sound 
Nn T overstate the truth 
if T claim that 98 ner cent of the men 
resnonsible fer the vrewth of mutual 
life insurance are worthy of vour con- 
fdenee, and that even at its worst 
not mere than 2 ner cent have de- 
served verr renrohation and condem- 
nation? If that be true under conditions 
which were developed in the recent 
lfie insurance upheaval, it will con- 
tinue true for a long period of time. 
And I take it that it is fully as much 
vour duty to your State and the pol- 
icyholders in your State to support 
and aid the honest men who have 
devoted their lives to the construc- 
tion of our great companies as it is to 
condemn those who have been un- 
faithful. This I believe you will do. 
And so my horoscope must be an op- 
timistic one. 

There are dangers ahead, grave 
dangers: in the local as against the 
national view; in taxation; in further 
and in existing limitations on funds 
held for contingencies and safety; 
in added paternalistic enactments; in 
further attempts by the State to reg- 
ulate the details of business by stat- 


and henest 


ute; in the natural desire to control 
the funds which life insurance must 
have; in inefficient and dishonest ad- 


ministration. But as against all this 
there is the appeal which life insur- 
ance makes to the best in human af- 
fection and in society. There is the 
safeguard of publicity, and there is 
the strong probability that we have 
at last achieved a citizenship which 
can reform by destroying only that 
which ought to be destroyed. Given 
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the supervision of a body of men like 
this, with administration which lives 
and moves in the sunlight, and we 
shall not long hear or heed the voice 
of the man who cries out against life 
insurance because it has been too 
successful. We shall not listen long 
to the man who says the companies 
are too big. In retrospect how mag- 
nificent now seems the courage of 
Robert Livingston and James Mon- 
roe, who bought from the great Na- 
poleon without any authority what- 
ever the territory then known as 
Louisiana, out of which has since 
been erected that magnificent series 
of commonwealths lying along and to 
the west of the Mississippi. Yet 
against them and what they did the 
same yoice was raised and the same 
fear was invoked. Josiah Quincy even 
went so far as to say that the bonds 
between the States had been severed 
by that purchase. People were told 
that the country was becoming too 
large; that so vast a territory could 
not be handled under our form of gov- 


ernment; that the original Thirteen 
States would be overwhelmed. Yet 
with the exception of one or two 


men, who are remembered for other 
things, those who raised the cry are 
forgotten, and the country has swept 
on to the fulfilment of its magnifi- 
cent destinv. So in my judgment will 
be buried the names and the memo- 
ries of the men who have gone up 
and down the land during the last 
two years crying out against the de- 
velopment of American life insurance. 

Let those who will rejoice in de- 
struction. We are optimists. We be- 
lieve in our country. in its institu- 
tions. in its future. We do not fear 


wealth: we welcome all the forees 
that produce it and conserve it. We 
would purify corporate life, not 


throttle .it: moralize wealth, not pre- 
vent it. We will so far as we wiselv 
can pluck the tares from the growing 
wheat, but we remember, too, that in 
some cases and to some extent we 
must heed the admonition of the 
Great Teacher who said—‘“Nay; lest 
while ye gather up the tares, ye root 
up also the wheat with them.” 

The future of American life insur- 


ance is as certain as the future of 
American civilization. If it fails, civi- 
lization will fail. But it will not fail. 
It lies too close to the hearts and 
homes of the people. It is too firmly 
and too scientifically established. It 
must go on because conjugal and pa- 
rental affection will go on. It is as 
truly a part of this age as cathedral 


building was of an earlier age. It 
fits into the plans of a busy world, 
and this is a very busy world. Life 
is more productive, more generous, 
more effective, sweeter, happier; 
values are more certain; securities 
more abundant and better than ever 


before. All of these things make life 
insurance+as inevitable as organic 
life under the conditions which exist 
on this planet. American life insur 
ance, with all its faults, has seen the 
opportunity and the need and has 
splendidly answered both. Therefore, 
it must go on; business demands it: 
zood morality demands it: the in- 
dividual demands it; the State de- 
mands it; civilization demands it. 





In Violation of Law. 





In an opinion addressed to Insur- 
ance Commissioner Cole, Attorney 
General Fletcher, of Mississippi, holds 
the non-participating board contracts 
now being sold by a number of life 
insurance companies to be in violation 
of the State law. 





Former General Agent George G. 
Hynson of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, at New Orleans, 
La., who has successfully operated 
the companv through that territory, 
has removed to New York and will 
hereafter have his headquarters at 
the Fidelity Mutual office, 220 Broad- 
way, 





W. E. Ten Broeck, supervisor of 
the Equitable Life, for a number of 
western States has transferred his 
allegiance to the National Life of U. 
S. A.. becoming its general manager 
for the Northern Illinois and North- 
ern Indiana. He will make headquar- 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS MADE. 
Louisiana National Life Changes to 
Non-Participating Basis—Policy 
Forms Issued. 





We are informed by the Louisiana 
National Life of its recent change to 
a non-participating basis, the matter 
having been decided after due consid 


eration extending over several 
months 

In connection with the change the 
Seciety has issved a new line of pol- 


icy contracts with rates as follows: 


20 Yr 
Age Ord.L 20 P.L End. 
21 $15.70 $23.15 $42.80 
25 . 17.20 24.75 43.05 
30 19.60 27.15 43.45 
35 2.70 30.15 44.10 
40) 26.80 33.85 45.30 
45 32.30 38.60 47.35 
50 40.25 414.90 51.10 
55 50.75 53.55 57.40 
60. 65.35 66.45 67.80 


In addition to the full line of poli- 
cies on the limited pavment plan for 
five, ten, fifteen and twenty year per- 
iods, the Society has also issued an- 
nuity and instalment contracts: in- 
vestment and trust policy, also a gold 
bond contract. Under the Investment 
and trust policy commencing with the 
maturity of the contract, by death or 
otherwise, $100 per vear fer 29 years 
is paid and then the face value of 
$1,000: these amounts are multiplied 
according to the amount of the policy 

The Louisiana Nationai Life has 
strong backing and is conservatively 
managed. F. A. Williams, Associate 
of the [Institute of Actuaries, Great 
sritain, and of the Actuarial Society 
of America is Actuary of the Societv. 
and Courtenay Baylor, suverintendent 
of agents. At present it is doing bus- 
iness in Louisiana. Mississippi. Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Georgia and Texas 


SPARKS OF INSPIRATION. 

Some men get results if kindly en- 
couraged—but give me the man who 
can do things in spite of fate. 

It isn’t so much difference in terri 
torv as difference in knowledge of the 
business — difference in  will-power 
which means energy and the capacity 
for intelligent labor—difference in 
vim, loyalty to the company and a 
high sense of duty. These are the 
things, rather than one’s surroundings 
that mark the line between failure and 
success. 

Successful men don’t look to dis- 
tant fields and wish they were there. 
They know that wherever people are, 
there the need exists for life insur- 
ance. They get out among the peo- 
ple and thus garner the business. 

The secret of it is this—believe in 
the company, believe in yourself 
work to the utmost of your capacity 
with no thought of failure and with 
just one thing in view—results. 

The only way vou can hope to have 
prospects is to keep meeting people 
and keep yourself in touch with the 


world constantly. 
Sell vourself what you sell to oth- 
ers. How can you insure others if 


you yourself are not a policyholder? 
Sweep out of your mind like so 
many cobwebs any apologetic feel- 
ine regarding vour daily work 
You are not trying to persuade peo 
ple to their 


waste money. you are 
rersuading them to take something 
they need. 


You are helping them henefit their 
own condition in life. You are do- 
ing them a far greater favor than 
they do you. 

And finally: Don’t get discouraged 
when you are striving to do your level 
best. Work will win. You will laugh 
tomorrow over the cares and worries 
of today—New York Life Bulletin 


President’ Paul Morton, of the 
Equitable Life, returned from a Euro- 
pean trip several days ago. 





LIMITATION OF RISKS TO BE AS 
By John R. Bland, President United 


(Continued from our 


Transportation Bonds.—It is appar- 
ent that the order restricting surety 
companies to a liability on any one 
bond not exceeding 10 per cent of 
capital and surplus, would work a 
particular hardship to the surety com- 
panies without any advantage to the 
State or Government in cases of large 
bonds for transportation lines, domes- 
tic, and foreign. 

For example, these lines having 
termini at seaports on the Atlantic 
or Pacific, or which interchange traf- 
fic with foreign railways at points on 
the Canadian and Mexican frontiers 
are required to bond in large amounts 
in connection with permits to trans- 
port dutiable merchandise. 

These carriers are, themselves, 
principals in the bonds, and before 
any ultimate loss could be sustained 
by the surety all the assets and re- 
sources of the principal would have 
to be exhausted. It seems hardly 
within the bounds of probability that 
a trunk line will become so impover- 
ished and bereft of resurces as to be 
unable to save harmless the surety 
under such obligations: 

The same reasoning applies with 
equal force to large bonds which these 
great railway systems are required to 
give when they undertake to con- 
demn real estate for corporate use, 
or when they appeal from the judg- 
ment of a court, or secure an injune 
tion to stay the operation of an order 
or decree. 

It seems to me that the author of 
the proposed objectionable ruling, and 
those advocating the passage of such 
a law, keep in mind only the appar- 
ent liability of the surety, and fail to 
give due consideration to the ample 
responsibility of the principal in the 
bond, which so minimizes the ulti- 
mate liability as practically to exting- 
uish it. 

These bonds required by law are 
the cream of the business, upon 
which there is absolutely no hazard, 
and which the advocates of the rule 
hope, by specious arguments, to bar 
other surety companies from enjoy- 
ing. 

Not one of these corporations would 
give security to the surety company 
other than the indemnity of its own 
assets, nor would the indemnity be 
necessary. The surety companies re- 
alize that the business can be safely 
written without it. 

Distillers’ Bon“s. 

The rule passed by the Treasury 
Department at Washington has al 
ready caused general annoyance and 
inconvenience to distillers and brew 
ers. To illustrate: Distillers are re- 
auired to give annual bends of from 
$500 to $100,000; in addition ware 
housing bonds must be given either 
monthly or annually, a!l of which are 
practically for the same _ product; 
that is, the Government estimates the 
value of the outnut of a given distil- 
lery and fixes the bond accordingly. 
Still another bond is subsequently re- 
aquired when the spirits are actuaily 
produced, run into barrels and stored 
in a Government warehouse. The 
bonds aggregate two, three. or four 
millions, but the liability will not ex- 
ceed in fact three to five hundred 
thousand dollars, and even this lia- 
bility is nullified by~ reason of the 
character of the business and the 
manner in which it is conducted. 

A strict construction of the ruling 
would require many surety compa- 
nies to go on a single bond of a dis- 
tiller, and on him would be imposed 
the necessity of paying a premium to 
each surety—an additional burden 
without advantage to him or protec: 
tion to the Government. 

In January, 1905, My company ex: 
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SUMED BY SURETY COMPANIES 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com’y. 


issue of last week.) 


ecuted for a distilling company in 
Cumberland, Md., forty-four monthly 
warehousing bonds aggregating $781.- 
000, covering whiskey produced and 
stored during the preceding years. 
The late Gov. Lloyd Lowndes of Mary- 
land had previously served as sole 
surety on these bonds, but at the 
time of his death the Collector notified 
the Distilling Company that new 
bonds must be filed. Interpreting the 
worth of Governor Lowndes by the 10 
per cent limitation, it would have 
been over $7,000,000, when in point 
of fact it was not $500,000. 

This argument demonstrates not 
only the advantage of corporate sure- 
ty over personal, but directs attention 
to the fact that while a surety com- 
pany is rigidly limited in the amount 
of liability on any risk, no limit has 
been placed upon the liability which 
an individual may undertake. In this 
situation to leave the acceptance or 
rejection of personal bonds to the sole 
discretion of the Collector is a glaring 
mistake and inconsistency. The in- 
structions to Collectors, contained in 
Department Circular, No. 8, in regard 
to this particular class of risks, are 
ironclad and read as follows: 

“You are hereby directed to append 
all copies of bonds of every descrip- 
tion executed by a surety company, 
and forward to this office a certificate 
in the following form: I hereby certi- 
fy that the total outstanding liabili- 
we FE i nr re Surety 
Company on bonds of... ........cesc5 
6 sie i ia ke, Baca: Ag ele ae are less than the 
paid up capital and surplus of said 
company, as determined by the quar- 
terly financial statement filed with the 
Attorney-General.” 

In. order to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity and absolute impracticability 
of this ruling, I am justified in pre- 
senting fer your consideration certain 
facts with reference to the quantity 
of spirits preduced in this countrv 
annually. the number of bonds to be 
given and the vast liability revresent- 
ed by such bonds. The distilled spirits 
preduced and bonded during the vear 
ending June 30, 1906, aggregated 145,- 
666,125 gallons, upon which the Gov- 
ernment collected a tax of $1.10 per 
rallon. The monthly and annual ware- 
housing bonds covering these spirits 
amounted to the large sum of $160,- 
232,737.10. 

Yuring this same neriod there were 
Withdrawn 122,617.942 gallons, which 
resulted in a eancelation of bonds ag- 
erevating $124,879.737.41. Notwith- 
standing this heavv withdrawal, there 
remained in distilling and general 
herded warehouses on June 30, 1906, 
9°26 725.993 vallons, covered hv ware- 
hensing hends amounting to $249.479.- 
411.68. These figures demonstrate 
conclusively that if the law or rule 
were strictly construed all the suretv 
companies in the Tinited States would 
find it impractieahle to aualify excent 
fer a small prenortion of the agzre- 
vate liabilitv under this class of Gov- 
ernment bends, and thus large dis- 
tillers would find it impossible to ob- 
tain sufficient svretv to onerate their 
plants. The Treasury Denartment 
would then discover that while it had 
succeeded in trammeling the actions 
of the surety comnanies bv useless 
and irksome regulations. it had been 
ferced to accent thousands of worth- 
less personal bonds in place of good 
cernerate surety. 

Refore going on anv of these bonds, 
mv own comnany looks into the per- 
sonal renutation, the financial condi- 
tien of the owner of the distillery, 
and the length of time in business: 
also the location, the construction of 
each building, and the manner of 


storing, housing, closing and locking 
premises, character of the Govern- 
ment officer in charge, the compensa- 
tion received by him from the Govy- 
ernment and the amount of bond re- 
quired of him. 

The monstrous injustice and absur- 
dity become apparent when it is con- 
sidered that a distillery is surveyed 
and registered, and cannot be operat- 
ed at any time unless a Government 
officer is in charge; that it keeps an 
accurate record of all raw material 
received; and of every gallon of 
spirits produced (after production it 
is run into packages, gauged and de- 
posited in a warehouse in charge of 
the Government Storekeeper, where 
it remains until the tax is paid); that 
the Government has prior claim to 
the distiller’s product, his plant, and 
all his real and personal estate. 
Internal Revenue Collectors’ Bonds. 

Internal Revenue Collectors are re- 
quired to furnish bonds averaging 
$50,000 to $200,000, and besides must 
give additional bond of from $10.006 
to $40,000 as disbursing officers. The 
same system of keeping accounts is 
employed in all offices, and examina- 
tions are made monthly or oftener 
by Special Revenue Inspectors. De- 
posits must be made daily with the 
sub-treasurer, thus relieving the Col- 
lector of the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the funds. The system is so 
perfect that within a few hours the 
accounts of any office can be check- 
ed up to the fraction of a cent. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
50, 1907, the aggregate collection of 
all Internal Revenue officers amounted 
to $249,102.738, and for the past ten 
years to $2,411,962,160. Notwithstanid- 
ing such vast sums have been handled ! 
during the past decade, only one Co! 
Jector. as far as we can learn, has 
defaulted. The peculations of this 
Collector, which amounted to $23,000, 
were made pessible by the fact that 
he worked in collusion with the Cash- 
ier. Had his accounts been examined 
by the system now in force, the em 
bezzlement weuld not have occurred. 
Yet the rule apvlies with the same 
force to the bonding of Collectors and 
officers of Internal Revenue denart- 
ments. where the liability is of the 
mest limited character. 

We pass now to the consideration 
of a svecial feature of the 10 per 
cent limitation, to wit: Collateral ory 
indemnity. , 
Collateral or tndemnity for the 

Amount in Excess of the 10 Per 

Cent Limitation. 

The ostensible object of this pro- 
vision is to permit surety comnanies 
to qualify on any bond. regardless o1 
the amount. if protected by collatera) 
or indemnity. The nprovision is not 
enlv incongruous and easilv nullified, 
but in practice can be used as an in- 
strument to deceive. 

For example: One surety company 
may be governed by upright and hon- 
est purposes, may enforce the letter 
and spirit of the rule by the applica- 
tion of a rigid policy, and exact in- 
demnity worth par value; while an- 
other, through indifference or ignor- 
ance, may accept bonds of indemnity 
whose execution is ultra vires, or may 
even go farther and encourage the 
creation of indemnity which will 
serve to deceive. It is manifest that 
those who honestly okey the law 
would stand a poor chance with those 
who undertake to evade it. 

Besides, who is to be the judge, 
and by what standard of value is the 
collateral or indemnity to be gauged? 
You must bear in mind that collateral] 
or indemnity will be taken in Maine, 
California, Louisiana, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, or Florida; in short, it may be 
taken one to three thousand miles 
from the State which endeavors to 
enforce the law. Is the Insurance 
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Assets, Jan. 1, 1907 $42,826,918.89 
Liabilities 38,824,520.39 
Surplus 4,002,398.41 
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Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York, 

GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
RIES Ss da blisiine ns: vhecsadcod $19,009,550.82 
Liabilities (including Divi- 

idend-Endowment Fund) 17,925,901.84 
Dividend-Endowment Fund 

(Deferred Dividends) ..1,621,413.00 
oe rr 1,083,648.98 
Insurance in Force ......86,113,559.00 


“Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a 
single questionable transaction.”—New 
York Sun, 12-12-05. 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARG- 
EST GAIN OF INSURANCE IN 
FORCE IN COMPANY’S HISTORY. 
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CAUTION, 


[ O you know that excessive CAUTION 

-carried to the extent of timidity—is 
responsible for more failures than pre- 
cipitancy ? An EFFORT, venturesome 
though it may be, is better than to be 
torever ‘Getting Ready.’’ 

Have vou ever felt chazrinn d that you 
are-not further advanced than you were 
this time last year? Time is flying— 
every minute counts. The remedy for all 
this is work without worry. The worry 
will get you nothing; the work will 
vield yeu large returns. 

WE WANT CONSCIENTIOUS WORK 
ERS. We are so confident of results if 
the honest effort is made that we will 
pay commissions equal to those allowed 
under the Armstrong Law aud IN ADDI- 
TION pay a salary sufficient to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

If you have the elements of success ip 
your make-up let us show you how to 
make the most of them. Write to-day. 


Address JOHN T, MARTINDALE, Vice-President 
Box No. 188, Indianapolis, ludian:. 
Correspondence Btrictly Confidential, 
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surety company to be the judge of 
the value of such indemnity or col- 
lateral? If the former, how will the 
Department be able to estimate the 
value of the indemnity? And may 
not prejudices arise which will warp 
the judgment, and thus make the 
party unfit to pass upon so important 
a question? 

But if thé surety company is to be 
the judge, as in justice and right it 
should be, we return to the normal 
conditions existing before the impo- 
sition of the limitation. 

Obviously the responsibility of as- 
suming a liability should be left with 
the surety company, whose moneyed 
interests force it to accept or decline 
risks by the exercise of judgment 
founded on experience and _ under- 
writing skill. No other construction 
or deduction can be drawn. So that 
this very provision, intended to facil- 
itate the business of the surety and 
safeguard the public interest, will 
prove such a snare and delusion as to 
destroy the very rule itself. 

It will never be practicable to ap- 
ply actuarial figures to the writing of 
contract, appeal, supersedeas or de- 
pository bonds. A_ contract bond, 
written in the past could not, by any 
methed of reasoning, be used as 2 
basis for establishing the liability on 
a bond under present consideration. 

And appeal and supersedeas bonds 
are’ financial guaranties whose desir- 
ability depends upon the credit of 
each particular party seeking a bond. 
A depesitory band bond involves not 
only the financial condition of the 
bank, but the condition of the section 
of the country in which the bank is 
located. No fixed rule could be made 
to apply. Circumstances and condi- 
tions differ in every case, and each 
must be handled from its own stand- 
point. 

The statistics collated by us are 
instructive and useful, and in so far 
as they relate to a large portion of 
the business they indicate at least 
the risks which appear from time to 
time to be undesirable. 

The gentleman who addressed 


you 
last year, and who advocated the 10 
per cent limitation, said that he did 
not want to see any company go to 


the wall. Is it not remarkable that 
the Executive of one company should 
be so solicitous about the welfare of 
his competitors? With his own ex- 
perience he could and does govern 
the policy of his own company to the 
extent of limiting liability. But why 
should he endeavor to dictate the 
policy of other companies? Why. in 
order to accomplish his purpose, does 
be fall back upon the strong arm of 
the Government to compel his own 
company to comply with the law 
when he can adopt any rule he sees 
fit for its management. 

His arguments should not deceive 
any one acquainted with the surety 
situation. The officers of other cam- 
panies should have the credit for 
judgment, and it should not be sup- 
pesed that they would bind their com- 
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and there is not a single case on rec- 
ord where any company has sustain- 
ed heavy loss on account of bonds . 
excess of the 10 per cent limit. 

The gentleman’s statement is dis- 
ingenuous. His real reason is to con- 
trol the business which his own com- 
pany cannot secure by limiting the 
amount which smaller companies may 
write. 

In order to show the importance of 
the rule, reference has been made to 
the failure of two surety companies, 
the Union Surety Company and the 
City Trust, Safe Deposit & Surety 
Company of Philadelphia. The Union 
Surety Company’s financial condition 
from the beginning never warranted 
its acceptance by any State, and the 
failure of the other company cannot 
be attributed to losses sustained in 
the surety business. It was engaged 
in a trust and banking business, ani 
it was in this line that it met with its 
greatest losses. 

We will concede that one or more 
surety companies may (by bad man- 
agement, not by exceeding the 10 per 
cent limitation) become insolvent. 

Some one inquired at the last Cow 
yention whether or not the failure 
of two surety companies, would not 
help the gentleman’s company. The 
reply was that any surety failure 
would prove most disastrous to that 
company’s interests. The gentleman 
making the statement did not know, 
or failed to remember, that there were 


actual figures on record that abso- 
lutely disprove it. The amount of 
business enjoyed by all the suretv 


companies the year prior to the fail- 
ure of the Union Surety Company 
(1903) was $7,252 the year’ fol- 
lowing (1905) was $9,673,933; the bus 
iness enjoyed by all the companies 
the year pricr to the failure of the 
City Trust, Safe Deneosit & Surety 
Comnany of Philadelphia (1904), was 
$8,382.458: the year following (1906) 
was $11,519,464. 

These figures demonstrate’ that 
these failures did not affect the bus- 
iness of any company. Since then 
not less than four others have been 
formed, and still more are in process 
of formation. The failure of two 
surety companies in twenty years 
does not prove the need of a 10 per 
cent limitation. After the Baltimore 
and San Francisco fires, quite a large 
number of fire companies failed, while 
others were compelled to liquidate. 
This fact did not prevent the forma- 
tion cf new companies and did not af- 
fect these that paid their losses and 
remained in the field. On the con- 
trarv. it vreativ advanced and pro- 
moted their interests, however unfort 
unate these failures were at the time. 
Fire companies limit the hazard on 
any one risk because, in the case of 
fire, an entire loss is apt to ensue. 

This in no way applies to surety 
companies, as the average amount of 
salvage recovered is considerable. In 
the fidelity class the average may be 
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slated at 20.67 per cent; in contract 
bes Wwe averase 18 OVer 1U.U¥ mer 
cent; ou deposivwry bouds the statis- 
ucs of the wovernment tor torty-live 
years demonstrate that failing Nation- 
ai DaNnKS pay depositors on an aver- 
age Of 18.04 per cent, wnie tne aver- 
age on judicial bonds is 
cent. 

important legislation haus been en- 
acted looking to the protectiou of pol- 
icyholiders in iife 
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insurance conipa- 
nies. Kut it shouid be borne in mind 
tnat every time a man pays a prem- 


ium to a life insurance company, the 
policy enhances in value just in pro- 
portion to the number of annual pre- 
inlums paid; and finally, in case of 
death or the expiration of the term, 
the value of the policy is actually es- 


tablished upon the basis of the 
amount named in the policy. 
It is not so with a policy issued 


by a surety company, which has no 
monetary value unless the principal 
in the pond defaults. As heretofore 
demonstrated, this contingency is not 
oniy remote, but when default arises 
the loss sustained is largely reduced 
by salvage recovered. 

Because a company possesses larg- 
er capital and surplus, should it be 
allowed to underwrite the cream of 
the business, and the door be closed 
to the smaller companies, notwith- 
standing the smaller companies couid 
assume the same risk without incur- 
ring serious hazard? 

The point made by Mr. Carroll at 
the last convention was well taken; 
that is, that the stockholders of a cor- 
poration have the right to distribute 
among themselves any surplus after 
legally providing for the payment ot 
its debts and repayment of its 
capital. It has been legally doue 
many times in the past, and will be 
done again, whenever stockholders so 


the 


elect. There is nothing certain re- 
garding a stockholder’s attitude to- 
wards surplus. It may change ovel 


night. As you know, one company 
transferred $500,000 from its surplus 
account to its loss reserve at one 
time. In this view of the situation it 
may be claimed with force that no 
surety company should write a bond 
exceeding 10 per cent of its capital. 
This, of 


course, would not suit the 
purposes of the gentleman’s com- 
pany, which, notwithstanding the 


statement that it had limited its risks 
to $250,000, is writing bonds amount 
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ing to a much larger sum. 

I am opposed on principle to any | 
limitation because I know that in 
spirit and letter it cannot be equit- 
ably enforced. But if we must have 
an imposed limit it would be far 
more just and reasonable to base it 


upon the company’s cash capital than 
to fix the basis at 10 per cent. of the 
surety company’s capital and surplus. 

Only nine states of the Union have 
impesed such limitations, i. e., Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachus- 
etts, New Jersey, New York, North 


HESE FACTS stand 
forth with deserving] ALWAYS 
importance in all Union 
| Mutual forms. ‘he Pol-| A PLACE 
icies are weil-known for 
simplicity and plain- FOR 
ness; the Contracts, for] FAITHFUL 
sincerity and fairness in 
the treatment of agency WORKERS 
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conditiers imposed by the 10 per JAMES , tLPS, Vice-Pres. A. B, BISBEE, Med. Director. 


cent limitation, but by conditions anil 
safeguards provided by itself. In such 
cases, the actual penalty of the bond 
might exesed the limitation, while the 
risk might be less than $10,000. 

The gentleman admits that the 
largest less paid by his comnanpv in 


JAMES B. ESTEE, 2:i Vice-Pres. C. E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 

This Cowpany held January 1, 1907, and gained during the past decade 
ASSETS, - $ 37,511,373.24 - Gain, 177 per cent. 
SURPLUS, - $ 4,224,287.21 - Gain, 155 per cent. 
INSURANCE, - $151,253,090.00 - Gain, 109 per cent. 
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to create the impression that this J, F. MAKLEY. Gen. Mgr., | J. V. ALEXANDER, Gen. Mer., ee ae a 26,318,347.00 
condition was preduced because hig 149 Broad wav 1134-6 Granite Bldg paguemaiaien 
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writing bends for $500,000 and $1,- 7 — he “y 2 . > pemmeen, T. &. sahanibate = 2 
000,000. H. M. MULLENNEAUX, Manager, A. H. GSELLER, Manager, 


Of covrse his company did 
not write large bonds promiscuously: 
neither did any other company; but 
all the companies wrote large bonds, 
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A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
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H. M. WITTER, Secretary 
Burton H. Wright, Supt. of Agencies 


9 Clinton 8t., 
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Carolina, North Dakota, and Ohio. It 
is admitted that these laws are prac- 
tically a dead letter, because they are 
crude and unworkable. ; 

The Commissioners in these nine 
States differ in applying the law in 
respect to limitations—still more 
widely divergent are the opinions of 
those who, in the course of their daily 
business, must give interpretation to 
such laws. The reason is that it is 
practically impossible to agree upon 
what the actual liability is on a singie 
risk. Most of these laws were passed 
prior to the organization of the sure- 
ty business, and were never intended 
to apply to it. 

Some of these States construe the 
10 per cent limitation to mean the 
nominal risk, and not the actual li- 
ability. 

Other States, instead of fixing the 
limitation at 10 per cent of a com- 
pany’s capital and surplus, limit the 
amount to 10 per cent of the com- 
pany’s assets. The latter provision 
enables a company to write larger 
bonds. 

According to our contention. based 
on the doctrine of averages, the risk 
on any one bond is infinitesimal. In 
calculating a company’s” surplus, 
every one pursues his own method 
and arrives at his own conclusion. 
This is true of the companies and also 
of the State Commissioners. 

The Laws enacted by the nine 
States referred to have been violated 
over and over again by all the com- 
panies. Specific names and dates could 
be given, but this is unnecessary; no 


State has attempted strictly to en-, 


force the laws, and as they stand 
they are practically a dead letter. 

Indeed, I am reliably informed that 
seyeral Commissioners contemplate_ 
recommending the repeal of the law 
because it was not properly under- 
stood when enacted. 

Granting for the sake of argument, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had the legal right to issue the order 
complained of, we may inquire with- 
out presumption why the limitation 
was fixed at ten per cent of capital 
and surplus. Are there any trust- 
worthy tables of statistics to prove, or 
does recorded experience prove, that 
the ten per cent limit is the dangel 
line beyond which ultimate insolvency 
lies? Unless it can be demonstratal 
by experience or statistics that a ten 
_per cent limitation is reasonably close 
to the danger line, then the imposi- 
tion of that limitation does not rest 
upon a scientific basis and becomes a 
purely arbitary restriction placed by 
the Secretary upon the freedom of ac- 
tion of the surety companies. 

It may be possible that the limita- 
tion of ten per cent. was chosen be- 
cause under the National Bank law 
the banks were at first limited to ten 
per cent of .their capital, and only 
recently to ten per cent of their cap- 
ital and surplus on loans to any one 
borrower. But are the cases analog- 
ous? In the case of a bank it is not 
simply its own money that is loaned, 
but the money also of its creditors 
or depositors, while the surety com- 
pany places at risk only the money of 
its stockholders. The cases would be 
more nearly parallel if the Secretary 
should say to the banks you shall not 
receive on deposit from any one cus- 
tomer an amount in excess of ten 
per cent of your capital and surplus, 
unless you place in escrow for the 
protection of that depositor approved 
stocks and bonds equal in value to 
the excess amount. 

If, then, the limitation of ten per 
cent of capital and surplus rests up- 
on no scientific basis, but is fixed 
arbitrarily by the Secretary. what Is 
to prevent a disingenuous Secretary, 
or one amenable to pressure, from 
fixing the limitation at five per cent, 
or even one per cent? We presume 
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the decimal numeral may, without im- 
piety, be waived by an obliging Sec- 
retary. 

But, gentlemen, whence comes the 
demand for these new regulations and 
this new legislation for the lack of 
which the public is said to suffer 
grievous wrong and danger? When 
wrong is felt or danger threatens, our 
people are not slow to make them- 
selves heard. Have the people as- 
sembled in mass-meeting and petition- 
ed for this new legislation? Have 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade demanded it? Have Manu- 
facturers Associations, Bankers AS- 
sociations and kindred organizations 
prayed for it? You have neither seen 
nor heard of such manifestations, nor 
are you likely to do so. The only 
known source from which a demand 
for this new legislation emanates is 
the Home Office of a large surety 
company. Ostensibly the officers of 
that company, owing to moral weak- 
ness, fear that they may inflict loss 
upon the public. They desire to be 
protected from themselves. They are 
weak and inveterate sinners who will 
yield to temptation unless restrained 
by statute. They want a paternal and 
all-wise government to save the peo- 
ple from oppression, and this can only 
be done by putting themselves and all 
the other surety companies under du- 
ress. 

But why ten per cent? Because 
the ostensible purpose is not the real 
purpose. The real purpose is sinister 
and selfish. The aim is by the aid of 
law to foree into the hands of one 
or two surety companies all the busi- 
ness of individuals, firms and corpor- 
ations that occasionally require large 
bonds. The result would be, prac- 
tically, the formation of a Surety 
Trust, and an increase in the cost of 
surety bends with no gain to the pub- 
lic in quality of service or in immun- 
ity from loss. 

May we not, therefore, claim with 
propriety that questions of policy and 
judgment may more appropriately be 
left with stockholders who have large 
moneyed interests at stake than with 
any one else? It would certainly 
be more suitable and more practic- 
able to leave such questions with the 
management of the surety companies 
representing the stockholders, and 
who have an incentive to protect their 
good name, their integrity and ma- 
terial interests, ten-fold greater than 
the Insurance Department or the 
Treasury Department. 

There is no trouble with the sure- 
ty business itself. There is absolute- 
ly nothing the matter with it as far 
as can be seen. It needs no special 
rules or legislation to limit its sphere 
of action. 

The day has come when we should 
be careful about proclaiming rules or 
enacting laws without due considera- 
tion. The law of limitation applied 
to suretv companies interferes with 
the absolute freedom to contract 
which should exist between the com- 
pany and its patron. It would be in 
restraint of contract because it would 
deprive the corporation of the liberty 
of action necessary to the legitimate 
development of its business and to 
this extent prevent the management 
from protecting the interests of its 
stockholders. A halt should be eall- 
ed upon those who are disposed to ex- 
ercise too fully the power to bind and 
the power to loose, and it is time to 
suppress all persons and all move- 
ments which have for their object 
the hasty passage of ill-advised and 
ill-digested legislation. 

For more than a decade the resnec- 
tive States of the Union, by legisla- 
tive enactments, have favored large 
corporations and created trusts. For 
the past five years many State legis- 
lative bodies. backed by the people 
and by all the force of the Federal 
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Government, has been’ strenuously 
bending their efforts to right these 
wrongs by enacting laws furthering 
competition. The proposed rule or 
law will bring about restraint of trade. 

Mr. Charles G. Dawes, ex-Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury, has_ recently 
pointed out that legislators should 
discriminate between criminal re- 
straint of trade and proper and legiti- 
mate liberties which trade should ex- 
ercise. He declared that he was op- 
posed to legislation which favored 
large corporations and _ operated 
against the small corporations or in- 
dividuals; or that legislation which 
springs from hostile, ill-balanced and 
distempered minds; legislation which 
fails to discriminate between right 
and wrong, between criminal restraint 
of trade, ,and the natural, helpful in- 
dividual exercise of that liberty and 
action in trade that will inspire men, 
law-abiding men, ,to do things. 

Governor Hughes recently vetoed 
an act on the ground that the legis- 
tion was crude; that it was an at- 
tempt to control a great business 
guestion by fiat of the law, which 
really could only be determined by 
experience in scientific railroading. 

If. ours is to be a government of 
law and not of men, then surely we 
should not be deprived of a fair op- 
portunity of competition. 

It is one thing to seek to enact 
laws by which evil-doers may be pun- 
ished and policyholders enlightened 
as to the value of their policies. It 
is guite another to impose rules or 
enact laws which penalize the inno- 
cent for the sins of the guilty, and 
inflict loss and suffering upon those 
whose only shortcoming is furnishing 
healthy competition and honestly en- 
deayoring to comply with the laws en- 
acted by the States and the rules 
adopted by the Insurance Depart- 
ments. 

The heads of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of the various States have been 
placed in a most delicate and respon- 
sible position. They are asked to 
require the surety companies to main 
tain a sound financial condition, in 
cluding the maintenance of proper re- 
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serves; but they should no less have | 


it emphatically understood that they 
have undertaken, and will undertake, 
no action inflicting unmerited embar- 
rassment, or loss upon any one, and 
that no unoffending manager of a 
surety corporation (so long as his 
company maintains a sound financial 
condition) shall have the slightest 
reason for dreading hostile interfer- 
ence or action on the part of a Com- 
missioner. 

In its essence this principle is con- 
structive and not destructive. It aims 
at greater security for policyholders, 
greater good for the public, and will 
place all surety companies upon an 
intelligent and scientific basis. It is 
certainly not to the interest of the 
people of any State to be hedged 
about by circumscribed limitations, 
and to that extent impair the ability 
of the corporation to render good ser- 
vice, especially when such limitation 
is for the benefit of its principal ad- 
vocate, 

I have, I hope, demonstrated that 
whatever may be the inspiration or 
object of the ruling, the doctrine is 
in practice utopian; that the claim 
made for it that it embodies principles 
of safety and reasonableness, is in- 
correct; that it is based upon theory 
and not upon fact; that the move- 


ment is ill-advised and the idea crude- 


ly conceived; that it is contradictory 
in character, indefinite, confused and 
unworkable; that it will destroy in- 
dividual effort and put a damper upon 
initiative; that it will be inequitable 
and unjust and defeat the very object 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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ONLY ONE COMPANY HAS 


1. The Most Liberal Policy Cont- 
ract. 
2. The Greatest Amount of Securi- 
ty Behind It, 
3. The Best Commission and Con- 
tract for the Agent. 
We want a District Manager in 
every center where we have no 
branch offize. Attractive terms 
and non-forfeitable renewals to 
good men. Write at once. 
FRANKLIN W. GANSE 
Vice-Pres. and Director 


of Agencies. 
Columbian National Life 


Insurance Company 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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CALLS FOR UNITED EFFORT. 

In a letter to the field force of the 
company, President John F,. Dryden 
of the Prudential calls for united ef- 
fort during the remainder of 1907. He 
says: 

“Ever mindful of your achievements 
of the past and full of confidence in 
your ability to meet fullest expecta- 
tions for the future, I send you greet- 
ings and congratulations upon the 
auspicious opening of the campaign 
for new business and increase—In- 
dustrial, Intermediate and Ordinary, 

“Not only has our field force prac: 
tically in one voice proclaimed The 
Prudential’s new policies the best and 
easiest-selling contracts extant, but 
substantial confirmation of their pop- 
ularity has been furnished in many 
cases through the medium of actual! 
increased production. 

“Therefore, gentlemen, I can say to 
you with the utmost earnestness and 
with firm conviction, that it requires 
only your persistent, energetic and 
intelligent effort during the remaining 
weeks of the current year to produce 
a volume of good, healthy business, 
largely in excess of last year’s achiev- 
ements or those of any similar per- 
iod during the present year. You 
have never failed us. You will not 
do so now, when the advantages and 
opportunities are all on your side. 

“With the best agency force in the 
country, equipped with the most ef- 
fective implements, with an abund- 
ance of prosperity on every side and 
with our fullest co-operation in daily 
impressing the people as to the ad- 
vantages of our common-sense forms 
of contract, you are in a position to 
sweep everything before you during 
the remaining four months of the 
present year, thus making a brilliant 
start toward the magnificent achieve- 


ments still in store for The Pruden- 
tial. Now for “A long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together.” 


SYSTEMATIZE YOUR WORK. 


Our correspondent at Poughkeep- 


sie, N. Y., writes as follows: 

“The Metropolitan in this district 
has placed all agencies in compact 
routes, similar to the style of mai 
For econcmy of time utilized for col 
lections, regularity of time for thes¢ 
calls and having the territory more 
carefully canvassed, better results 
are shown from each agency, and 
thes resulis are obtained with less 


1 to the district. It should 
cities of 10,000 or 


men charger 
be adopted in all 
mere population.” 

Svstem has its superior advantages 
in all lines of business, but partic 
ularly so in industrial work. It is 
a decided advantage for one to know 


just what he jis to do, and when it is 
to be done. The man most to be pit- 
ied is the fellow who floats aroun: 
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Presiden* 


like a ship without a rudder, never 
able to convince himself just what 
he should do next. 

Every man should have an object 
in each moment’s work. Business 
men are quick to notice when a per- 
son seems to have plenty of time 
and give him treatment accordingly. 
The mail man has a schedule to fili 
and realizes that he must “keep a-go- 
ing,” according to a_ pre-arranged 
program. The industrial worker can 
with profit imitate this example. 

The Best Test of Ability. 

It is practically axiomatic with the 
Colonial or any company that a dis- 
trict showing large special salary 
losses lays each staff open to closer 
inspection, so the best manner of 
claiming the company’s confidence is 
for the superintendent to administer 
his affairs without waste. Poorly con- 
centrated debits, “balloon business,” 
high-pressure methods, neglectful as- 
sistants, improperly solicited applica 
tions, lack of system, failure to secure 
first premiums and disregard of trans- 
fers all tend to waste, which means 
nothing less than loss and cost. It is 
up to every superintendent, every as- 
sistant and every agent to stop any 
leakages, bearing in mind that special 
salary and other saving is just as im- 
portant to the individual and district 
as*to the company. Some superinten- 
dents, who stand high on the general 
increase record, wonder why the com- 
pany does not more frequently pat 
them on the back, forgetting that the 
self-same increase is obtained at 
abnormal cost and with considerable 
loss. No better test of a superinten- 
dent’s ability is found than his skill 
in producing his allotment of increase 
with a minimum cost, We invite every 





superintendent to ponder over this 
subject.—Colonial News. 

The Security Bulletin says: Don’t 
wait for an opportunity, make it— 


make it as Napoleon made his in one 
hundred impossible situations. Gold- 
en opportunities are nothing to lazi- 
ness, but industry makes the com- 
monest chances golden. 


H. M. Swords, recently assistant 
superintendent for the Prudential at 
Princeton, detached of the Vincennes, 
Ind. District, has been promoted and 
transferred as superintendent of the 
South Bend, Ind., District, succeed- 
ing C. F. Bernhardt. Mr. Swords 
made an excellent record as agent 


and assistant, and doubtless South 
send will soon be among the leaders. 
The Mount Vernon, N. Y., District 


still holding 
Levy is a 
man 
with a 


of the John Hancock, is 
its own. Superintendent 
bright, progressive young 
has surrounded himself 
of very capable men. 
Twentv-fve superintendencies of th 
Prudential which lead in actual in 
dustrial increase for the year propor- 
tionate to the number of assistants 
and agents on staff, to and including 
September 9th: 1, J. E. O’Brien, Sp 
Asst. A., Wheeling. 2. B. R. Crosbv 
Sp. Asst., Pittsburg, Kas. 3, H. Shab- 
shelowitz, B, Fall River ae 
Rernhardt, A, Joplin. 
Sp. Asst.. B. . 
Kenney. A. Baltimore 3. 7. J. W. St. 
Clair, C, Hagerstown. 8&8, FE. W. Bar- 
rett. A. Vincennes. 9, J. P. Zimmer, 
A. Oshkosh. 10, T. A. Rosen, R. Buf 
falo 3. 11, D. Hudson, A, Kansas 
City 2. 12. J. Pauer. B.. McKeesport. 
13, G. W. Lamson. C, Chicago 5. 14, 
A. FE. Rogers, RB. Chicago 7. 15, T. F. 
rodfrey, A. Worcester: 16. E. H 
Smith. C. Cleveland 1. oT, 
Schmitt, C, Chicago 2. 18, R.. J. 
Meister, A, Joliet. 19. J. S. Kendall, 
A, Chicago 1. 20, J. C. Kuch, B, An- 


and 


sto ff 


derson. 21, J. E. 
seph. 22, A. 


Whitaker, St. Jo- 
Jeanes, B, Columbus. 


23, G. S. Wainwright, B, Washington. 
24, C. R. Showalter, A, Milwaukee % 
25, W. V. Swartzbaugh, B, Chill 
cothe. 


When Doctor John L 
Newark, N. J., 


Adams of the 
district of the Metro- 


politan wants increase he goes visit- 
ing with the members of his staff. 
The doctor is well qualified to pre 
scribe either medicine or industrial 


insurance, as he was formerly a suc 
cessful practioneer in Louisville, Ky 
and also medical the Sun 
Life. 


director of 


George J. Huntzinger, formerly sup- 
erintendent of the Metropolitan in 
Newark, N. J., who, on account of ill 
health, was compelled to retire early 
in the year, is much improved and 
expects to re-enter the business at an 
early date. There are few better men 
than George in the mdustrial ranks. 

Twnty-five superintendencies of the 
Prudential which lead in increase in 
amount of Ordinary in proportion to 
allotment to and including Septem 
ber 2nd: 1, W. J. Summerell, Chicago, 
9. 2, W. P. Howard, Rochester 1. 3, 
R. H. Stout, Covington i P. J. Cox, 
Chicago 6. 5, C. H. Baumbach, Erie. 
6, A. X. Schmitt, Chicago 2. 7, P. F. 
Kielty, Wilkesbarre. 8, A. Hill, Ham- 
ilton. 9, G. W. Lamson, Chicago 5. 
10, A. C. Smith, Canton. 11, J. UH. 
Adams, Lexington. 12, J. P. Zimmer, 
Oshkosh 13, J. E. MeCabe, Chicago 









10. 14, J. T. MeKain, East St. Louis 
IS, Tu 1 Walthour arentum 16, 
A. Huebner, Stater 17, J 
Quigley, Red Bank is, Cc. R. Sho 
walter, Milwaukee 2. 19, G. Macpher 






son, Allegheny 20, J. E. O’Brien, Sp. 
Asst., Wheeling 21 W. H. Jovyee, 
Buffalo 1. 22, A. D. Hildreth, Lima. 
23, A. W. Hindle, Newburgh. 24, W 
E. Quinlan, Pottsville 25, J. R. Rus 
sell, Pittsburg 1 











The Trenton, N. J., district of the 
Metropolitan could not possibly be 
in better hands than those now in 
charge. Tom G. Jenkins, superinten 
dent has had a wide experience, an'l 
while Trenton may not be, from an 
industrial standpoint, a gold mine 
each man is a loyal, h vorker | 
Iways gets there \ l ods 

he off of th John Hane 
can religious! wager that Sup 
‘endent Tomlinson of rr N. ¥ 
district, will always make good i 
M., is a bi man wit! ) eas all t 
brain that is large enough to carry 
out his theories 

4 whole lot of agents would Le 
to be superintendents and we know 
of man superintenden who wish 
that they were agents again 

Superintendent W. H. Stewart, wl 
for a number of years has very suc 
cessfully supervised the Birmingham, 
Ala., district of the M litan, has 
been promoted to Su ntendent o 
Agencies for that department, w 1 
headquarters at the Hon Office in 
New York. 

Assistant McGraw has been trans 
ferred by the Metropolitan from Buf 
falo to London, Ontario, succeeding 
Norman E. Adams, who has been pro 


moted to the superintendency of Ham 
ilton, Ontario district 


The Harlem, New York city district 
of the Metropolitan, is coming along 
finely thus far, Every man is enthusi- 
astic and determined that the district 


shall take a prominent position. The 
leading three assistants in Ordinary, 
up to the 31st of August’are: Lewis 


S. Van Guns, G. Lloyd and H. Arnfeld 


“_ 


The annual clambake and outing of 
the Poughkeepsie District of the Pru- 


dential took place on Saturday last 
About 125 persons sat down to the 
bake. A spirited ball game resulted 
in the lower end of district beating 
the upper end, by a score of 8 to 2 


The other contests were: 100-yard 
dash, putting the shot, potato race, 
and sack race, all of which were 
hotly contested for, and the victors 
were awarded beautiful prizes, which 
were contributed by the company. 


A Metropolitan district that makes 
no apologies for lack of increase, in 


both branches, is the Stuyvesant- 
Brooklyn. Supt. H. C. Stieglitz and 
all members of the staff are “pro 
fessionals,” as the increases, each 


week, indicate. 

W. F. Smith, recently Wheeling, 
W. Va., superintendent of the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, has been 
appointed traveling assistant. It don’t 
matter where Smith travels, he will 
always make a good record for him- 
self and be of assistance to those 
who are a little weak-kneed. 

If you are up around Central Park 


and want to know how to do the act 
of increase, call on Superintendent 
Charles E. McMurchy, and 
training school for the promotion and 
everlasting trial 
life insurance agent. 


see his 
success of the indu 


G. W. Pruitt of the Raleigh, N. C 








district of the Life Insurance Co., of 
Virginia, has been promoted 
assistancy, succeeding J. E 

signed Mr. Pruitt had the 
increase in the Raleigh district for 


1007 
107. 


The staff of the Re 
trict of Prudential celebrated on 
the 9th the tenth ann 
Sunerintendent Brown's 
with that company. A yer 
volume of 


iding, Pa., dis- 
the 
inst., versary of 
connection 
handsome 
business was presented 
Division Manager Sandford presented 
Mr. Brown with his ten-year certifi 


cate and badge, taking oceasien to 
speak of the Compan. 
r that el f men to w! h Sv 
tendent Brown belongs 


BUSINESS MEN DON’T BITE. 
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most without exception 
has 
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literature 


testimony in favor of the Old R 
ables. and discouraged the class o 
people. who are so easily pursuad 
1 their mone and do not 
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financia standing 
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AN AGENT’S COMPANY. 

A writer in the American Agency 
Rulletin suggests the organization of 
the “Inter-State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany with a capital of $10,000,000 in 
which all members of the Nationa! 
Association of Fire Insurance 
Agents and business men in general 
be privileged to take stock, the agents, 
however, to retain the controlling in- 


Local 


terest.” There could be no objec- 
tion to the formation of a fire in- 
surance company in which agents 


were interested, but the following sug- 
gestion, it would seera, is one which 
the: proposition to fail- 
done I should 
owning at 


would doom 


ure: “If this, were 


S 


suggest that all 
least $500 in stock be allowed to rep- 


agents 


resent the company.” 


A plan of this kind might be feas 
ible if only one agent in each city 
and town were members of the As- 


sociation, but where there are a dozen 
agents it is difficult to conceive just 
they one 
company. 

It is claimed that a proposition of 


how could all represent 


this nature would “bring into closer 
union those engaged in the business 
of fire underwriting, and would be 


a good 
now 


instrumental in correcting 


many bad practices which are 
complained of.” 

Another writer in the current num. 
ber of the Bulletin “Would 
that the organization be un- 
Federal 
awny 


says: 
suggest 
supervision of the 
Government. This 
with the special agent business which 
is a bill of expense to the companies 
and an annoyance to the local agents.’ 
difficult to follow the 
line of argument. If it is presumed 
that a company of this nature would 
have a tendency to cement the rela- 


der the 
would do 


Again it is 


tionship between home office and field 
and if such became a reality, then a 
new era can truly be recorded in the 
field of competition. 

The the agent have 
many things in common where co-op- 
practiced with much 
success, but at the 


company and 
eration may be 
same time their 
inter- 


interests are not so closely 
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woven that they can be guided from 
the same office. The National As- 
sociation of Local Fire Insuranee 
Agents is a decided factor for gocd 
At present it is in excellent working 
order; achieving what may be term- 
ed maximum results. A fire insar- 
ance company, owned by this associa- 
tion, (seemingly an impossibility), 
represented by all agents, would be 2 
bone of contention from which would 
originate sufficient germs of dissatis- 
faction to disrupt the parent body. 

In this connection it may be inter- 
esting to recall a somewhat analogous 
case and the final outcome. 

As is well known, the fire insur- 
ance business of New York city is 
controlled almost entirely by brok- 
ers. These gentlemen several years 
ago reasoned within themselves that 
they were annually placing consider- 
able wealth in the coffers of fire in- 
surance companies. Why not organ- 
ize a company of their own; The 
word was along, stock sub- 
scribed and the Alliance Insurance 
Company was launched, owned entire- 
ly by brokers, James Yearance, then 
United States Manager of the London 
& Lancashire was secured for presi- 
dent and underwriter. Notwithst™1d- 
ing his recognized ability for the 
position, and the additional fact that 
the owners of the company actually 
controlled large amounts of insurance, 
the venture was a dismal failure. 

Conditions in the fire agency field 
have been greatly improved through 
the work of the Association, and it 
would seem that there is still suf- 
ficient to accomplish to stamp as un- 
wise any movement to get on ‘he 
company end of the business. 


passed 





FIRE AGENTS’ CONVENTION. 


In our issue of this week will be 
found extracts from reports of the 
various committees of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents read at the annual convention 
now in session at Richmond; also lib- 
eral quotations from the papers of 
Frank Lock, United States manager of 
the Atlas, Hon. Jas. V. Barry, In- 
surance Commissioner of Michigan, 
and Carroll L. De Witt, of Chicago, 
general Western agent of the Newark 
Fire. These papers are extremely in- 
teresting. 

The report of Secretary Henry H. 
Putnam is a most comprehensive one. 
showing that he is thoroughly in 
touch with the agency system and 
the various problems now confronting 
it, and which have been solved. It is 
also a frank, open report. No at- 
tempt is made to conceal anything 
deemed of interest to the association 
as a whole. 

The program arranged for this 
meeting and the keen interest shown 
in its proceedings both in the home 
office and field loom up conspicuously 
along side of the “strenuous” efforts 
made to minimize the importance of 
the association. As a matter of fact 
it is gaining in strength and value 
each year. This is a convention about 
which it cannot be said “nothing was 
done.” Topics for discussion are of 
the most timely nature, and as a rule 


they are handled by students who 
know the business. 

Mr. Lock’s address follows some- 
what the one he delivered a few 
months ago before the New York 
State Association at Elmira and which 
appeared in full in the Eastern Ua- 
derwriter of July 4th. 

Mr. Barry particularly emphasizes 
the necessity fcr down the 
expenses of conducting business 
which he believes are already too 
high. He also speaks at consider- 
able length upon the undesirability 
cf having what is known as “prefer- 
red business.” This he believes is 
detrimental to company and agent. 

Mr. De Witt calls attention to the 
power of the agent when co-operat- 
ing with the company, especially in 
preventing the introduction and Gp- 
intended to embar 
institutions. 


keeping 


pcsing measures 


rass insurance 





IN RE-NEW COMPANIES. 





During the years there 
have been organized in the west and 
the south more new life insurance 
companies than probably during any 
similar period which could be men- 
tioned. Doubtless most of them were 
organized with the idea of perman- 
ency but ‘this does not indicate that 
they are here to stay. In fact it 
would be nothing short of a miracle if 
there were not an era of liquidation, 
consolidation, or reinsurance before 
many years have passed by. Each 
management will be desirous of ob- 
taining volume of business, but all 
will not have due regard for proper 
cost of securing same and this will 
prove the stumbling block in the way 
of permanent progress. One of our 


past two 


readers, sends the following com- 
ment: 
“The West is becoming a prolific 


field ‘for the organization of life in- 
surance companies, and the represen- 
tatives of these companies are apy 
pealing to the local pride of citizens 
for support of home companies. But 
the great pity of it all is the fact 
that these companies are composed of 
men who are investors of capital, in 
some instances speculators, and have 


put their money into the company 
for the plain purpose of making 
money for themselves, and not for 


the philanthropic purpose of benefit- 
ing local citizenship. 

“Temporarily, at least, they are 
thriving. They are not transacting 
business in New York State, and con- 
sequently do not have to comply with 
the beneficial suggestions of the Arm- 
strong Committee. Their highly sub- 
sidized agents appeal to the preju- 
dice of the unthinking class, who are 
not familiar with companies, con- 
tracts or conditions, and they wil) 
not take the time to investigate for 
themselves, or for the benefit of those 
who may be influenced by their ac- 
tion. ’Tis true, ’tis a pity, and pity 
’tis ’tis true.’” 

This does not apply to all newly 
organized companies. The aggressive 
management back of some of them 
warrants the assumption that a rea- 
sonable volume of business will he 
secured, and not necessarily at an 
excess cost. Others will be content 
to write as much insurance as can he 
obtained on a proper basis. The 
plunger will undoubtedly come ‘to 
grief, as will the man who imagines 
his life insurance stock, from the 
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point of earnings, may be of the 
Standard Oil variety. 

In the meantime companies org2n- 
ized in gocd faith and conducted up- 
cn an honest basis are entitled to a 
“square deal.” The army of unin- 
sured is a vast one and it is a re- 
markable fact that the organization 
of a life insurance company in any 
section, no matter what its home pat- 
ronage may be, has not resulted in-a 
Icss to other companies doing busi- 
ness there. The home company is in 
i sense an educator and an incen- 
tive for many to take out life insur- 
ance who would not do so otherwise, 
and the good resulting from this 
source should more than offset the 
effect of competition. 





Pleased With His Diviaend. 

A business man of our acquaintance 
showed with considerable pride a re 
newal notice received from the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company, of 
Iowa, which contained the information 
that the dividend payable would be 
approximaieiy 14 per cent. of the pre- 
mium. As this is the first dividend 
the policy being on an annual dis- 
tribution basis, there is just reason 
to feel proud of the company. 

Another feature which may be con- 
sidered in this connection is that the 
premium rates of this excellent insti- 
tution are extremely low to begin with. 
Although the company has been in 
business for forty years, its dividends 
to policyholders during 1905 exceeded 
its death claims. 





Central Massachusetts Association. 





The Life Underwriter’s Associa- 
tion of Central Massachusetts will 
hold its first Fall Luncheon at Wor- 


cester, Mass., on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 28th. Herbert Francis Price, sec- 
retary to Mr. Shepard of Shepard- 
Norwell Co., of Boston, will address 
the association on “Practical Points 
of Salesmanship.” A digest of 
speeches made at the National Con- 
vention in Toronto, Canada, will be 
read by one of the members. The 
postponed June banquet of the as- 
sociation will be held the latter part 
of October when several insurance 
men of national reputation will ad- 
dress the association, among them, 
George H. Allen ex-President of the 
Canadian Underwriter’s Association, 
of Montreal, Canada, and H. C. Cox, 
President of the Canadian Under- 
writer’s Association, also John I. D 
Bristol of New York City. ‘rne Cen- 
tral Massachusetts Association is in 
a flourishing condition, and the Presi- 
dent, Lester V. Bailey, looks for an 
excellent year for association work. 





Hobart E. Marshall, Assistant Sup- 
erintendent of Agencies of the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society 
of New York resigns on September 
30th, 1907, to go into private busi- 
ness. The agercies of the company 
that have been supervised by him, 
will, hereafter, he looked after by 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 


Arvin. Mr. Marshall has well repre- 
sented the Provident Savings and 
leaves the services of the Society 


with the hearty good wishes of its 
executive officers and _ associates 
among the field men. An illustration 
of what has been achieved under his 
supervision is shown in the record 
of one agency, Chicago. When he 
took hold of the affairs of that office 
ten years ago the premium income 
was $60,000. It is now over $250,000. 


Raines and 














Arnold, Company, of 


Little Rock, have been appointed gen- 
eral agents in Arkansas for the Eag!e 
Fire, 
State. 


which has newly entered the 
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U. §. LEATHER LINE 


INTERESTING CHARGES MADE. 








Claim Binders of Stock Companies 
Held Risk During Negotiations 
Abroad. 


The loss of the United States Ieath- 
er Company in Wisconsin has re- 
vived interest in the giant line of 
that corporation, which the stock com- 
panies were congratulating them- 
selves upon having secured in May 
of this year. The schedule amounts 
to $35,000,000, and covers fifty plants 
in Pennsylvania insured at $18,000,- 
000, and the balance, $17,000,000, scat- 
tered in West Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, New York and Wisconsin. 

The risk was formerly controlled by 


Johnson & Higgins and placed large- 
lv abroad. Early in the year, Fred S. 
James of Chicago, so the story goes, 
got next to the line through Chair- 
man Valentine of the Executive Com- 
mittee, having, it is stated, other 
agencies associated with him in se- 
curing control. 

A canvass was made of sufficient 
companies to handle the schedule, and 
on the strength of the Leather cor- 
poration agreeing to insure the hides 
in the vats with the 90 per cent co- 
insurance clause, thereby greatly re- 
ducing the hazard, a sweeping reduc- 
tion was secured from the former 
rate, the new tariff being 67 1-2 cents. 

Under date of May 18 of this year, 
binders were issued on the entire 
schedule and the matter was deemed 
closed by the companies interested. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. James went 
abroad returning about July ist. 
On or about July 5 notices were sent 
out to the effect that the corporation 
had decided to only carry 30 per cent 
insurance, the remaining 70 per cent 
of risk to be assumed by it. As a 
result binders for this larger portion 
of the schedule were returned for 
cancellation. With this statement, 
several of the larger companies con- 
tinued on the line covering the 30 per 
cent desired. 

Thus far everything went along 
smoothly, but some way or other in- 
formation got out, or at least it is gen. 
erally believed, that the 70 per cent 
which the Leather Trust was sup- 
posed to be carrying was in reality 
placed in the Lloyds abroad at 40 
cents. This. it is stated, is further 
substantiated by reason of matters 
which have leaked out in connection 
with the adjustment and settlement 
of the Wisconsin loss. 

Fire underwriters are verv much 
interested in the matter and not a 
little incensed over being made, as 
they state, tools for the negotiation 
of a deal. Binders were issued with 
the full understanding that the entire 
schedule was to be placed with stock 
companies. Accepting the statement 
regarding decreased insurance as gen- 
uine the cancellations were accepted 
in good grace. 

It is intimated that a statement 
from Mr. James in regard to the 
matter would be read with consider: 
able interest just now, but in the 
meantime several offices have com- 
menced a quiet little investigation 
to ascertain additional information if 
possible. 

Just how much can be uncovered 
remains to be seen but the activity 
in this direction will no doubt result 
in bringing both sides to light and 
produce interesting reading for com- 
pany managers and agents. 


After Country Business. 


The Agricultural Fire is credited 
with having decided to make a partic- 
ular drive for small town business 
throughout Maryland, and to that end 
will employ a special agent for State 
work solely. It is reported that the 
company plans to establish fully one 
hundred agencies, so convinced is its 
management as to the attractiveness 
of small town risks. 





TRACTION SCHEDULE. 


New Rating Form Being Prepared for 
Electric Street Railroad Prop- 
erties. 


* 

The “Loomis Bureau” of New York, 
acting in concert with a number of 
company managers is preparing a 
schedule for rating electric street 
railway risks. There has been much 
criticism in the past regarding the 
varing premiums charged by fire in- 
surance companies for insuring rail- 
way properties in different cities of 
the country, and the purpose of the 
new schedule is to secure uniformity 
of rates for like conditions, wherever 
the line be located. A meeting to 
consider the matter was held in this 
cit yon Tuesday and was largely at- 
tended by traction officials and 
managing underwriters. Doubtless 
changes will be suggested by the as- 
sured and if these be of a minor nat- 
ure, they will in all probability, be 
complied with. Sometime ago H. N. 
Statts, of Cleveland, began an aggres- 
sive campaign for a reduction of rates 
upon street railway risks. He formed 
a mutual company to handle the bus- 
iness, but concluded later that it 
could best be taken care of in a stock 
organization. His original plan was 
accordingly altered and the American 
Railway Insurance Company, was 
created. Although authorized to ac- 
cept business is does not appear that 
theinstitution has ever issued a 
policy. 

The street railway lines freely in- 
sure, and while the business as a 
class has produced no great profit 
vet the premiums are large, and the 
stock companies are anxious to retain 
the insurance. 

When the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railway a short time 
ago purchased control of the trolley 
lines paralleling its roadway, the in- 
surance thereon was promptly can- 
celled. Whether it was placed abroad 
or carried through the medium of a 
sinking fund, is unknown to outsiders, 
although much speculation has been 
given the subject. 





GOES WITH GERMAN AMERICAN. 





W. C. Howe Becomes Special Agent 
for the Company in Eastern 
New York. 


Walter C. Howe, a graduate of the 
Niagara Fire office and for the past 
two years the company’s special agent 
in Eastern New York with headquar- 
ters at Syracuse, will shortly cover 
the same territory for the German 


American. In his new connection he 
will succeed J. M. Donald, recently 
transferred to the western part of 


the State to fill the vacancy caused 
by the calling to the home office of 
Robert Glass. 

Mr. Howe although in the field but 
a short time has fullv justified his 
appointment, and may be counted up- 
en to perform excellent service for 
the German American and its con- 
sort, the German Alliance. He is a 
nephew of George C. Howe, vice-pres- 
ident of the Niagara Fire. 
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IN SESSION AT RICHMOND. 
(Continued from page one.) 


tions to which attention has been 
given. 
Overhead Writing. 

The protection of the local agent in 
his territorial rights has ever been 
the corner stone of association work. 
The evil of overhead writing brought 
the National Association into being 
and the organization’s first effectiv: 
work consisted in securing from th: 
companies (many of whom were in- 
clined to justify overhead writing), a 
recognition of the principle that it 
was a wrong to thus invale the 
agents’ territory. Following this first 
successful canvass in 1899, the Na- 
tional Association two years ago made 
a new and supplementary canvuss, 
coupling with a recognition of the 
agents’ territorial rights, an agree- 
ment on the part of the companies not 
to aid non-resident brokers where the 
insurance was being written in part 
contrary to local rates and conditions. 
The original canvass practically stop- 
ped overhead writing by all distinc- 
tively agency cOMmpanies, and the more 
recent canvass has unquestionably cur- 
tailed the opportunities formerly open 
to non-resident brokers for using 
agency companies to handle cutrate 
contracts, 

Brokerage Companies:—Still over- 
head writing does in a degree prevail 
as-the complaints filed with the or- 
ganization testify, but almost wholly 
among companies not in the list co- 
operating with the National Associa- 
tion. Some of these companies which 
prefer to cultivate the non-resident 
broker seem to be increasing their 
business, and by combining their in- 


terests are often able to write an 
entire line. The practice of these 
brokerage companies is encouraged 


by the fact that they are able to find 
local agents willing to represent them. 
A company which desires to operate 
on the brokerage plan should not ex- 
pect or receive the preference of 
agents in any way. 

One inevitable result of our work for 
the protection of the agent has been 


the closer affiliation of the broker- 
age companies. But this is the exact 
situation desired as it more clearly 
enables us to define and classify these 
companies. 

When we made our canvass two 
years ago some of these brokerage 


companies were eager to go upon our 
list for its value to them in cultivat- 
ing the agency business; but it is 
evident they looked upon their agree- 
ment somewhat lightly, for when it 
became evident that the National As- 
sociation meant business, they quick- 
ly took advantage of the opportunity 
which we gave them for a release 
from the obligations imposed by pub- 
lication in our list. 

There are still companies on our list 
which ought not to be there, and the 
facts upon which this conclusion is 
based have been submitted to the ex- 
ecutive committee, It impairs the 
value of our list to have companies 
thereon known to be writing overhead 
and generally demoralizing the agency 
business. 

New Companies Co-operating:—The 

list of companies co-operating on over- 
head writing and non-resident brokers 
has been enlarged by the addition of 
the following: Dixie, N. C.; Old 
Colony, Mass.; Atlantic Fire, N. Y.; 
New Jersey Fire; Fidelity Fire, N. Y.; 
Interstate Fire, Ark.; Jefferson, Pa.; 
German Union, Md.; City of New 
York. 
a situation arose in connection with 
overhead writing which for a time 
seemed likely to bring one of our lead- 
ing State associations into conflict 
with the rules of the National body, 
but happily this matter has been set- 
tled so that there is no division of 
sentiment regarding this great prin- 
ciple of agency protection. 
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Jurisdiction:—Our handling of one 
case of overhead writing became com- 
plicated by the question of jurisdic- 
tion. A few companies claimed that 
the so-called “and vicinity” clause 
does not carry with it the same ex- 
clusive privileges as for the territory 
specified, and territory contiguous to 
the place for which the agent is ap- 
pointed is “neutral ground,” the risks 
therein to be written by whoever can 
control them. Under this interpreta- 
tion of an agents’ authority a risk dis 
tinctively within the settled limits of 


a city, but outside “corporate” limits, 
would be in open territory and the 
agents could not expect protection 


from this company against overhead 
writing on risks so situated. This 
seems to be a harsh ruling and prob- 
ably would not be advanced as an 
excuse for overhead writing unless 
there be some pressing reason for do- 
ing so, 
Trut Lines. 

Our canvass of the companies secur- 
ing their agreement not to write for 
non-resident brokers unless satisfied 
that the whole insurance is being 
placed at the rates and conditions to 
which the risk is subject locally, has 
Virtually settled the question so far 
as individual risks are concerned, The 
use of agency companies by cut-rate 
brokers has in consequence been con- 
siderably diminished. 

On trust lines the situation has not 
been greatly improved, although some 
companies have shown an admirable 
disposition not to issue policies for 
brokers handling these risks, if they 
thought that any part of the insurance 
was tainted. The difficulty here is 
that where there afe so many isolat- 
ed risks under the control of a single 
trust, the insurance upon a risk in one 
locality may be written all right and 
in strict accord with local conditions, 
while at another point the insurance 
may be written all wrong. The ob- 
ject of the broker handling the line 
is, of course, to make good, on the 
whole proposition, whereas the agents 
in each place are obliged to meet the 
standard requirements. Where there 
is so much insurance involved and so 
many risks written it is extremely dif- 
ficult to locate the tainted spot and 
show wherein the broker secures an 
advantage over the local agent. 

Competition of London Lloyds:— 
Moreover it is found that where trust 
lines are being declined by agency 
companies because brokers cannot as- 
sure them that the entire insurance is 
properly placed, these brokers mar- 
ket their lines with London. Lloyds 
underwriters, many of whom now ap- 
pear willing to bind upon property in 
this country without the warranty of 
authorized companies. The large pre- 
mium involved attracts Lloyds offices 
formerly confining themselves to sur- 
plus lines. 

In view of this evident tendency, 
the competition of London Lloyds on 
trust lines becomes one of great 
moment. If it prevails it promises to 
be as important as the competition of 
mutual companies for the sprinklered 
business, and possibly the same meth- 
ods of protection must by ad@pted by 
the companies and their agents if it 
is to be met. The agents of this 
country who are placing their surplus 
business with London Lloyds offices 
can in a measure influence the situa- 
tion by favoring those which are not 
assisting American brokers to under- 
mine the agency business. 

Uniform Ratings and Commissions: 
—Insurance on consolidated or “multi- 
ple risk” industries seems to consti- 
tute a problem of itself. While there 
may be some changes in laws and 
public opinion which will check the 
growth of trusts, yet there appears to 
be nothing warranting the expectation 
that the natural consolidation of in- 
dustries, for purposes of economy in 
administration and production, will 
cease, 
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We have therefore to face the in- 
evitable fact of the consolidated in- 
dustry and the natural desire of those 
who own and control these industries 
to place their insurance through one 
channel at a uniform rate. If this is 
the settled situation, the question is, 
How is it to be met? 

Companies and their agents must 
consider whether rates upon property 
which passes into the control of a 
consolidated industry should not be 
rated by a central authority to whom 
local agents can apply for a rate, and 
whether in like manner the commis- 
sion should not be regulated and fixed, 
including an equitable method of di- 
vision between the agent in the place 
where the risk is located and the 
agent or broker who may be able to 
control. It is a fact that agents are 
losing trust lines, either because they 
cannot hold them at all, or because 
they do not pay enough commissions 
to the controlling brokers to secure 
the business. Some agents think it is 
better to pay a brokerage, receiving a 
smaller percentage of the commission, 
than it is to lose the business alto- 
gether. 

In any event, it is manifestly neces- 
sary. In order to properly handle this 
question, that there should be a bet- 
ter understanding between the parties 
concerned, including the company, the 
agent, the property owner and the 
broker. It is for the interest of 
agency companies and their agents to 
retain this business if it is possible 
to do so at profitable rates. 

Tracing Lost Lines. 

A number of requests have been 
made of the secretary during the past 
year to trace the insurance upon risks 
lost to local agents, the local men 
having no knowledge of the conditions 
except that the insurance is no longer 
written by them. The National Asso- 
ciation is not equipped to do this 
work, which involves extended inves- 
tigation, and if undertaken, would 
bring to us requests for similar in- 
vestigations from all parts of the coun- 
try. There is, however, a demand 
from some agents that the National 
Association shall do this particular 
kind of work. They think that if the 
National Association had the means it 
could prosecute these inquiries with 
more vigor, completeness and impar- 
tiality than any other organization. 

Ownership of Expirations. 

We have had numerous complaints 
covering the disregarding of agents’ 
rights in the expirations where there 
has been a change in agency. But the 
chief agitation on this question arose 
over the wholesale reinsurance of 
companies after the San Francisco fire 
when lists of expirations were fur- 
nished the reinsuring company. The 
National Association took this matter 
up at once directly with the com- 
panies concerned and secured the fol- 
lowing agreement covering the situa- 
tion: 

“Agents of the reinsured company 
shall continue the business with the 
reinsuring company until expiration. 
The reinsuring company will respect 
the expirations of agents of the rein- 
sured company and not solicit’ re- 
newals from the insured. The rein- 
suring company will furnish the sched- 
ules of the reinsured company to its 
agents everywhere for the purpose of 
enabling them to make endorsements. 
Agents of the reinsuring company will 
be instructed not to solicit the expira- 
tions of board agents. Where the busi- 
ness of the agents of the reinsured 
company has been acquired by meth- 
ods not in accord with the principles 
of agency underwriting for which the 
National Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents stands, agents of the 
reinsuring company will be free to 
act according to their judgment so 


long as they write the business at the 
rates to 
locally.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that 


which the risk is subject 


the prompt action of the Association, 
resulting in this agreement, was of 
the utmost importance to agency in- 
terests and proved once more how ef- 
fectively the organization can be used 
in emergencies to protect the agents’ 
expiration rights, and at the same 
time conserve the proper interests of 
the companies. 

Rate Wars:—While overhead writ- 
ing brought the National Association 
into being, and is the first plank in 
our protective platform, the acts aid 
resolves of our association in regard 
to the ownership of expirations con- 
stitutes the most important part of 
our work. By effective and prompt 
co-operation the National Association 
was able to secure the reversal of a 
court injunction denying the agent's 
interest in the expiration. The vic- 
tory of the organization in this case, 
fixing the legal rule that the expira- 
tions cannot be controlled by injunc 


tion, has been followed by the or- 
ganization’s activity in establishing 
the principle that these expirations 


cannot be controlled by the company 
through rate wars. 

During the past few years the Na- 
tional Association has used its good 
services in so many instances where 
local rate wars were threatened or in 
progress, as to demonstrate its great 
utility in these emergencies. Our 
work and agitation upon this question 
has thoroughly discredited the idea 
of the local rate war, and undoubtedly 
companies will use this method of 
settling disputes with agents and oth 
er companies with decreasing fre- 
quency, During the past year especial- 
ly, the influence of the National Asso. 
ciation has been of a very positive na- 
ture. We helped to stop a rate war 
at Greenville, Pa., and to avert threat- 
ened rate wars at Little Falls, N. Y.. 
St. Joseph, Mo., and St. Paul, Minn 
Each case required quick action and 
extended correspondence with compa- 
nies and agents. Some attempt has 
been made to draw the National Asso 
ciation into local situations where rate 
wars were not actually threatened, but 
the officers have always tried to avoid 
being thus involved. The National 
Association is interested solely in 
averting rate wars which injure every- 
body and benefit none, and does not 
feel obligated to take up specific cases 
of local deviation. 

Business Comity Between Agents:— 
So far as the expirations concern the 
relations of agents with their com- 
panies, the principles and rules of 
practice are well defined and largely 
settled, but as between agents them- 


selves it is still subject to adjust 
ment. The complaints received by 
the National Association indicate the 


importance of some recommendation 
which will put this question on a basis 
of good business comity between al] 
local agents. The agents who are 
members of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Board of Fire Underwriters have for 
years been governed by the following 
rule: 

“Solicitation, Transfer of Company 
etc.:—Members of this board shal! 
consider the knowledge of expirations 
of risks placed with them by fellow 
members, or coming into their posses- 
sion by reinsurance of a company or! 
transfer of a company from one agent 
to another, as confidential, and solicit- 
ing of such risks by them or by oth- 
ers over whom they have control shall 


be considered as a violation of the 
rules of this Board and contrary to 
the spirit of personal honor upon 


which the association is founded.” 
This rule has been reprinted several 
times in our Bulletin, resulting in its 
adoption in other localities. Worces- 
ter agents testify that it has worked 
admirably and has produced the great- 
est harmony and geed fellowship be- 
tween members. A recommendation 
from our organization that this rule 
be adopted by all State associations 
and local boards would greatly help 
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to define more clearly the relations 
of agents to each other. 
Commissions. 

During the past year your secretary 
has assisted association members in 
western excepted cities to present an 
organized protest against the arbi- 
trary proposal of companies to reduce 
commission income. Agents in the 
excepted cities are in favor of uni- 
form commissions with sole agencies 
and a regulation of salaried managers 
but they very properly ask that the 
changes proposed be thoroughly dis 
cussed in conference before adoption, 
The company plan which the agents 
opposed did not carry, 


COM. J. V. BARRY’S ADDRESS. 

If the San Francisco conflagration 
demonstrated nothing else, it proved 
beyond all question and to the satis- 
faction of everyone that fire insurance 
is a commercial necssity, and that it 
gives stability to all classes of busi- 
ness at all seasons and under all con- 
ditions and in time of stress stands be- 
tween that business and bankruptcy. 
It needs but a moment’s reflection to 
convince the most skeptical that had 
it not been for fire insurance, the beau- 
tiful and important city of the Pacific 
slope would still, and doubtless for- 
ever, be but a tangled mass of impres- 
sive ruins suggestive of the power of 
the elements and the weakness and 
impotency of man, 

The commodity in which you deal 
is not only the great equalizer when 
misfortune comes in the form of fire, 
but it is the mainstay of the merchant 
and the manufacturer during every 
business day of the year. It is that 
to which the credit man looks when 
accommodation is sought in order that 
business may be maintained or extend- 
ed, and it is that upon which the prop- 
erty owner relies as he goes about his 
daily work and as he lies down for 
his nightly rest. It has come to be 
recognized throughout the civilized 
world as a great public necessity, and 
its extinguishment would materially 
curtail human endeavor and the prog 
ress of mankind. It is equally as im- 
portant as capital. In many instances, 
indeed, it stands in the place of capi- 
tal, constituting the basis for the busi- 
ness transactions of him who _ pur- 
chases it. Being a recognized public 
and commercial necessity, this com- 
modity should be as cheap as is con- 
sistent. with sound underwriting, and 
a proper return for the risk taken by 
the investor and the labor and skill 
incident to the successful management 
of the business. 

Insurance Too Costly. 

Now, as I think you will all admit 
if you will but eliminate the personal 
pronoun from the proposition and take 
a frank, candid view of the situation, 
fire insurance is too costly. Speaking 
a few weeks ago to an association of 
gentlemen who have to do with the 
management of another important 
branch of the insurance business, I 
expressed the opinion, which I repeat 
here, that, speaking broadly, insurance 
is too expensive and that policyhold- 
ers are getting too little return for 
their money. On that occasion I went 
on to say, and I can do no better 
than to repeat at this time, that the 
tendency in the insurance business in 
this country for some years has been 
to carry favor with the broker and the 
agent, rather than with the purchaser 
of the insurance contract. The state- 
ment was then made that, if I under- 
stand the situation correctly and read 
the statistics aright, a fire or accident 
insurance company stands little show 
of making the legitimate profit to 
which it is entitled unless it keeps 
its loss ratio under fifty per cent. This, 
I believe, is an inadequate return to 
the policyholder. 

The Agent’s Part. 

This matter is being agitated in all 
parts of the country, and you who, 
because of your close and constant af- 
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filiation with the business public have 
a most potent influence on public sen- 
timent, should be the first to recognize 
the situation and exert yourselves to 
the end that a growing hostile senti- 
ment may be changed to one of friend- 
ship and co-operation. The public 
mind is pervaded with the feeling that 
the expense of conducting the insur- 
ance business in this country is too 
great. Failure to lessen this expense 
will lead in all human probability to 
the enactment of hostile, harassing 
and burdensome legislation in States 
whose laws are now fair and just, if 
not, indeed, to the far greater evil of 
State insurance. 

Inasmuch as I propose to be entire- 
ly frank in this brief discussion, I de- 
sire to say at this juncture that any 
indemnity which is called upon to 
stand an agent’s commission of thirty 
per cent. and upwards. is costing the 
purchaser too much. This observa 
tion does nct apply to a life insurance 
contract for the reason that the trans- 
action involved extends over a long 
series of years. 

One branch of the insurance busi- 
ness has been most severely jolted 
during recent months largely because 
of the mad race for volume regardless 
of expense, and it would appear to be 
the part of wisdom for the underwrit- 
ers in other lines to profit by this ex- 
perience. Thus far, I regret to say, 
they have given no sign that they have 
been impressed by the lesson. 

Much of what I believe to be ill-ad- 
vised legislation has been ,enacted in 
various parts of the country as a re 
sult of this awakening, and the appli- 
eation of this so-called but mistaken 
remedy is reasonably certain to be 
made elsewhere, unless managers 
cease to indulge their wild fancy for 
volume at the cost of a growing ex- 
pense element. 

Preferred Business. 

The term “preferred business’ 
which figures so extensively in fire in- 
surance, is a misnomer. Its use is 
certainly a frank confession that too 
great a charge is made for indemnity 
covering the class of risks to which 
it attaches. It is alleged that in some 
instances as high as forty per cent. 
commission is paid for this so-called 
“preferred business.” If this is true, 
it follows that the purchaser is pay- 
ing at least twenty per cent, too much 
for his indemnity. 

The fact that the rate on some 
classes is cut to a figure below cost 
does not alter the situation a particle 
so far as it applies to the preferred 
business. Two wrong never yet made 
a right, and it is no justification for 
an overcharge to assert even with an 
absolute show of truth that there are 
numerous instances in which experi- 
ence demonstrates that risks are be- 
ing carried at a loss. This is the same 
fallacious line of argument that is em- 
ployed by the vaudeville artist in sup- 
port of his oft made contention that a 
just law of compensation adjusts 
everything in this vale of tears, for 
if the rich man has ice in summer, the 
poor man has it in winter. There is 
as much force and merit in the one 
proposition as in the other, and no 
more, 

The wrong done the policyholder by 
the present system of preferred classi- 
fications with their attendant over- 
charges is equalled only by the failure 
to charge an adequate rate for other 
classifications when experience has 
demonstrated that too low a rate is 
either knowingly or inadvertently 
charged therefor. 

There may possibly be justification 
for cutting a rate to a point where it 
is sure to make a loss for the com- 
pany, but I confess my inability to ap- 
preciate it. I am still open to convic- 
tion, however, if anyone has an argu- 
ment to advance in support of the 
proposition, 

Thus far I am quite incapable of 


understanding why any company 
company should desire volume unless 
it is a paying volume secured at rates 
which insure absolutely fair treatment 


to all of its clients. When one class 
of policyholders is charged for its 
indemnity more than such indemnity 


is worth in order that another class 
may have its property insured at less 
than cost, it appears to me that the 
element of fairness has been quite ef 
fectively eliminated from the transac 
tion. 

Not the least objection to the pre 
ferred system is that it results in false 
ratios and is fraught with abuses 
which tend to seriously demoralize the 
business and make it the prey of the 
agitator who immediately proceeds to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
incite the enactment of unwise and 
burdensome legislation. * * * 
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There is no legitimate reason, in 
my judgment, why any company 
should either prefer any particular | 


class of business or make a specialty 
of writing it to the exclusion of the 
other classes. I sometimes gravely 
doubt, in fact, if companies which 
specialize in so-called preferred busi 
ness and directs its clients to other 
companies when they apply for pol- 
icies covering other classes of prop 
erty, are worthy to be called insurance 
companies at all. They appear rather 
to be the prowlers of the business who 
stand 
cream, leaving the skimmed milk to 
be acquired and disposed of by those 
less greedy companies which really 
and truly do the fire insurance busi- 
ness of the country. 

These practically exclusively pre 
ferred class companies are willing to 
have only a sure thing and they turn 
down all risks which are, in the pur- 
view of the business, in any sense 
hazardous. If the general business in- 
terests of the country were dependent 
upon this class of companies for in 
demnity, it would soon go to smash 
most thoroughly. It is for this rea 


son that I seriously doubt if these 
companies should be dignified by be 
ing designated as insurance com- 
panies, 


The insurance business implies the 
assumption of a risk or hazard on 
the part of the company transacting it. 
When a company so shapes its busi- 
ness as to eliminate practically all 
element of risk or hazard it ceases to 
be an insurance company, and from 
that time forward simply preys on 
the legitimate business of those com- 
panies which actually and in good 
faith furnish the business interests of 
the country the indemnity which is 
so essential to their preservation and 
maintenance, 

If the companies generally would 
co-operate to bring the business to a 
proper basis of classification and com- 
missions, they would speedily either 
drive the class of companies to which 
reference is made to the transaction 
of a legitimate fire insurance business 
embodying all classes of hazards, or 
cause them to retire from the field. 

Not the least mischief done by these 
alleged fire insurance companies which 
specialize in preferred business is 
caused by attracting to the agency 
forces a horde of unskilled, untrained, 
uneducated men and women who know 


nothing of the business and make no} 


effort to gain any knowledge of it 
They carry it simply as a side line 
or are contented to eke out a miser 


able existence by writing 


lines, the handling of which calls for | 


no particular effort and no understand- 
ing of the science of the business. 
These unskilled agents demoralize the 
business in every way. A_ dollar 
gained by them is a dollar to the 
good. They have no motives to impel 
them to recognize the ethics of the 
business. If they cannot induce a 


client to pay them a legitimate pre- | 
i 


mium of ten dollars, they are quite 


preferred | 
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willing to divide their commission and 
accept a smaller sum, and, if per- 
chance, they happen to be given a 
policy covering a special hazard, their 
lack of knowledge of the business, 
their unfamiliarity with forms, etc.. 
leads them to either furnish the in- 
sured with inadequate protection or 
to undertake to saddle upon their com- 
panies an undue risk. 

The companies are, of course, in po- 
sition to protect themselves inasmuch 
as they have the final say in the mat- 
ter, but the insured, who in a great 
majority of instances looks to the 
agent for his protection, learns only 
when it is overlastingly too late that 
he has been leaning upon a broken 
reed, 


Carroll L, DeWitt’s Address. 
cartoon- 


Down in Indiana i-ere ‘s = 
ist who is employed by one of the 
leading daily papers that each day 
has a picture of a gentleman he styles 
Abe Martin. Mr. Martin is suvposed 
to hail from the County of Brown, a 
county famed for its peach crop, its 
gold mines—for they really have gold 
mines there—and its lack of higher 
education. Accompanying the sketch 
there is always a bit of Hoosier phil- 
csophy. Not long ago there appeared 
underneath a characteristic picture of 
the Brown County sage, the following 
observation: “Hez Pash who has been 
walking through Ohio with a Uncle 
Tom Cabin troupe says, that the dif- 
ference between a trained seal and 
a actor is thet you hey to feed the 
seal.” 

Can we not draw a parallel from 
the quaint saying of the Hoosier hum- 
orist to the business of Fire Insur- 
ance. From the standpoint of the 
manager of the Uncle Tom company 
the actor was really of little import- 
ance as his place could be easily fill- 
ed, but if anvthing happened to the 
seal, dire misfortune wenid follow. 
Are not the local agents in our busi- 
ness the seals. and therefore of thie 
greatest importance, and if so shoul: 
not the companies at all times be 
careful to safeguard their interests 
and be ready to give to any matters 
which concern them, the most careful 
consideration. I do not mean in any 
way to convey the idea that this is 
not the attitude of the companies, but 
to emphasize the importance to the 
business, of the local agent. * * * 

The lecal agent and his work is 
the foundation of our business: with 
out him the whole structure falls. It 
is in fire insurance as in the mer- 
ecantile, manufacturing or any other 
business, or in the Arts or Sciences, 
the man who creates business, or who 
establishes a new theory, discovers a 
new star, figures out a new and betier 
way to reach a desired end, or to use 
an oft vsed illustration, makes two 
blades of grass grow where only one 
has grown before—he is the man 
worth while. * * * I am glad to 
see the growing tendency on the part 
of the leading agents everywhere to 
look more closely to the question of 
profit for their companies. They 
alize that they must be partners in- 
deed in this great business if thev 
wish to succeed in establishing and 
maintaining their agencies uvon a firm 
and substantial basis. Their inter- 
ests are the companies interests and 
if their business is profitable to the 
comnanies they renresent. it will be 
profitable to them, hence risks offer» 
are more closelv scrutinized than in the 
ard doubtful ones unhovitatinely 
declined. A local agency to grow anid 
presper must show a loss ratio that 
will give the comnanies a fair margin 
of profit. and this result cannot be 
attained by careless, haphazard 
certances. * * #* 

The live, aggressive and progres- 
sive companies these davs are exnect- 
ing more in the wav of results from 
their agents than in bvecee times 


Te- 


rast 


1°- 


They have viven them the benefit of 
schedule ratings, worked out and ap- 
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plied by men who have devoted years 
of their lives to perfecting these 
schedules, they have lent encourage 
ment and help to the formation and 
continuance of your State and Nation- 
al Associations, they have taken you 
into their confidences, and when 
shown that the true underwriting in- 
stinct and knowledge exists and is us- 
ed in the handling of their business, 
they trust in you, and believe in you, 
and accept your business with little 
or no criticism. And there is no good 
reason why they should not. Neither 
is there any good reason why you 
should not, if you take advantage of 
the present day opportunities to study 
the business, be in a position to rend- 
er first-class, intelligent service, that 
ill be profitable to both you and the 
companies you represent. * * * 

Most of the differences arising 
between organized labor and capital, 
come from disregarding the inalien- 
able rights of the other party. Neith- 
er could exist without the other, and 
consequently both are vitally interest- 
ed in the others welfare. Where there 
are joint interests, there must be a 
getting together, there must be co- 
operation, and this, while it certainly 
holds good as to the wage worker 
with his Union, and the capitalist, also 
in my opinien holds good as to your 
Local Agents Association and the 
companies. Inasmuch as the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, from a small beginning a few 
years ago, has grown to the propor- 
tions it has, it is self-evident that 
it has been properly managed and has 
had in its councils the advice of able 
and fair minded men. 

Organizations as well as those they 
directly serve, occasionally acquire an 
unfair advantage of the other party, 
when disagreements arise, but it is an 
advantage that avails little. It should 
be remembered that after all, the 
public is the court of last resort in 


affairs that affect the entire people, 
and no measure, or plan, or policy 
that is manifestly unfair or harmful 


to the interests of all, can long con- 
tinue. 

Much has been said and written re- 
lative to co-operation in connection 
with the conduct of our business, Tl¥ 
necessity for it is generally admitted, 
but there are wide differences of opin- 
ion as to the proper method of appli- 
cation. However, to have co-opera- 
tion, we must of a necessity co-oper- 
ate. I have in mind a field man in 
one of our great Central Western 
states, who represents a large com- 
pany. He is a most pleasing man in 
his home, and warm in his personal 
friendships. He is a forceful speaker 
and an able writer, and has contribut- 
ed some splendid papers at various 
meetings of insurance men, upon the 
subject of co-operation. But he does 
not put his beautiful thoughts and his 
noble ideas into practice. His ideas 
as to co-operation seem to be, that co- 
operation means that every one 
should conditions as he sees 
them, and for the benefit of him and 
his company alone. When they fail 
to do this, they are simply not co- 
operating. Another gentleman prom- 
inent in the business in the same 
State, once referred to him as “the 
greatest living exponent of theoretical 
co-everation.” 

We do not want merely theoretical 
co-operation, but co-operation that is 
practical and real. as well as theoret- 
ical. This one theoretical co-opera- 
tionist has done more to demoralize 
conditions in his State, than any oth- 
er dozen men or companies. And it 
seems too bad,for as I havesaid be- 
fore, he is a likable man, a man gen- 
erally of good ideas, and a man who 
is true to his friends. How unfortun- 
ate not enly for him. but for the busi- 
ness in his State, that his viewpoint 
of the practical working of the great 
principle upon which he discourses so 
delightfully, is so sadly warped. 


see 


_ 
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‘ne good to be had from organiza- ™ GROWTH OF SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


itiuws, associations and societies, wnose 
luewlvers are engaged in tne same 
pursuits in life, lg not only in the up- 
ulung of their work and the increas- 
ing OL thelr income. Man is a gregar- 
lous animal, and loves to mingie witn 
his Kind. s10cKking by yourseil, to use 
au Olid Ume pnrase, is a sonely thing 
to do. 
our acquaintances who in their earlier 
lite nave piowed their own furrow, 
regardiess of the rignt or interest o1 
Ineilr associates. Some of these men 
have met with success, as the world 
KNOWS success, but when this is 
reached they itind they yearn for 
something more, and that whicn they 
song ior and whicn they have not, 
is true friendships. But friendships 
no man can have, when it suits his 
convenience or pieasure to so elect. 
Friendships are begotten by years ctf 
fair and courteous treatment of your 
associates, and by fraternizing witn 
inem. A man who has heid himseit 
aioot from those who might have beeu 
his friends, must be content with 
mere acquaintances. He can not have 
triends. His crop has been harvested 
and stored away and in the posses- 
sion of others. He must be content 
with the nod, the ceremonious bow 
and the wave of the hand. Not for 
such as he, is the friendly greeting, 


the warm pressure of the hand 
and the little exchange for 
confidences. We all know him. He 


is in every community, and while he 
has only himself to blame for his 
isolation, he is to be pitied, and 
should stand as an example to be 
avoided by our young men. 

Therefore I say it is good to have 
organizations, it is good to have co- 
operation, it is good to be courteous, 
it is good to be manly, and it is good 
to be considerate of your associates, 
for after all, what would this lite 
amount to without love, and home, 
and true friendships. 


BACK IN THE FOLD. 


National Fire Again a Member of the 
Underwriters’ Association of 
New York. 


The National 
sented in the 


Fire is again repre- 
Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State, its special 
agents in the territory having been 
elected to membership in the organ- 
ization on the 17th inst. The com- 
pany ordered its men to leave the as- 
sociation over a year ago owing to 
dissatisfaction with the rating meth- 
ods then in vogue. While displeased 
with the system its management be- 
came incensed over the way in which 
a large risk at Troy, controlled by 
its agents there, was handled, and 
withdrew its support from the organ- 
ization forthwith. The Royal had 
withdrawn from the Association some 
time previous, its especial grievance 
being the manner in which its Utica 
representatives, Brown and Hopson, 
had been treated. The London As- 
surance also retired from the State 
organization for no specific reason, 
but rather from dissatisfaction wit! 
general methods. 

Since the new rating system was 
employed conditions have _ steadily 
bettered, and to such an extent that 
the National Fire concluded to for- 
give the past and once more enter the 
membership fold. 





Spreading Out. 


Keeping step with progress Newman 
and MacBain, of this city, will on 
October 15th open a branch office 
in Brooklyn. It will be in charge of 
John F. Koester, well known to and 
liked by local brokers. 


We aii of us have men amotiz ° 


Improvements In Fire Protection De- 
vice Made By Prominent Phil- 
adelphia Company. 


To all interested in Fire Protection 
and Insurance the growth of the In- 
ternational Sprinkler Co., of Philadel- 
whia has been a source of great sat- 

faction, for here is a company which 
uas in less than ten years built up a 
business ranking among the largest 
of its kind in the world, and with 
offices or agents in almost every large 
city. Starting in 1899, at a time when 
conditions were unsettled, with no 
approved devices, it first developed, 
patented and finally secured approvy- 
als on a sprinkler head, representing 
new ideas in design and manufact- 
ure, and in the intervening years has 
steadily improved this device until at 
present it is acknowledged to be one 
of the safest and most reliable on the 
market. 

The next device brought out was 
a differential dry valve, afterwards 
discarded for a mechanical, which to- 
day is without doubt one of the most 
widely known and highest developed 
valves being manufactured. A dry 
valve when used in a sprinkler equip- 
ment is a most important adjunct, 
for it controls’ the water supply to 
several hundred sprinklers, and if by 
reason of error in design or manu- 
facture it fails to operate the entire 
supply is cut off. Should a sprinkler 
fail to open, which seldom occurs, 
other sprinklers are located within 
ten feet, and they will undoubtedly 
open, but if a dry valve fails to oper. 
ate—and this often occurs when im- 
perfect valves are used—all of the 
sprinklers controlled by the dry valve 
can open but will be of no service in 
extinguishing the fire, as the dry valve 
controls the water supply. Becaus: 
of these facts the Internation! 
Sprinkler Co. realized the importance 
of developing a machine which would 
be simple in design, positive in per- 
formance and practically “fool proof.” 
Experience with the differential type 
of dry valve had shown its faults, 
and it was apparent that this form 
must not be used. Therefore every 
effort was made to perfect a mechan- 
ical type with the result that after 
exhaustive tests and a trial of many 
designs, the original International Me. 
chanical Dry Valve was produced anil 
submitted to the Insurance interests 
for their approval. The design em- 
bodied so many original ideas that it 
was subjected to most unusual tests 
and in each instance the results were 
satisfactory, approvals being issued 
by both the Stock and Mutual com- 
panies. Anvpreciating the importance 
of being thoroughly up-to-date in all 
things, and especially in the manu- 
facture of its devices, the Internation- 











A man to take charge of country 
territory for one of the largest life in- 
surance companies, who can secure 
agents and develop them into produc- 
ers. To the man who can give proof 
of his ability to fill this position, a 
ood salary and expenses will be paid. 
Address “Maryland,” care of The 
Eastern Underwriter, 105 William st., 
New York City. 





Experienced man with a record and 
ready to duplicate or excell it, as field 
representative for casualty company. 
Must have knowledge of liability and 
kindred lines and be e2hle to secure 
and direct local agents, E. M., Eastern 
Underwriter Office. 





New Yor suretv comnany seeks the 
services of capable field man, who 
knows the business and can produce 
results. Permanent and _ attractive 
position to right party. D. C., Eastern 
Underwriter Office. 
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al Sprinkler Co. has continued tests 
of this valve, and since its first ap- 
proval so many improvements have 
been made that as manufactured at 
present the machine is very different 
from the original design. The latest 
improvements have been the chang- 
ing of the shape of the air clapper, 
to prevent its being damaged from 
the severe blow received when the 
valve operates; changing the shape 
of the body, permitting the air clap- 
per to fall back against the wall of 
the valve and to remain in that posi- 
tion until reset by the operator— 
and what is mest important, prevent- 
ing the air clapper from obstructing 
the flow of water through the valve 
to the system. 

The triangular plate, which former- 
ly covered the water chamber only, 
allowed the valve to be set ready for 
operation without the plate being 
bolted tight, at the same time giving 
ready access to both the air and 
water clappers for cleaning purposes, 
has been eliminated and a plate form- 
ing one side of the entire valve cham- 
bers has been provided, and as this 


plate covers both the air and water. 


chambers, the valve cannot be set 
until the plate is securely bolted. 
This prevents the possibility of the 


water passing through the triangular 
plate opening into the building in- 


stead of into the system. As a matter 
of fact, such trouble has never been 
encountered, but the International 
Sprinkler Co. has considered it best 
to anticipate the same, and redesign 


the device. 
Considering the number of these 
valves in use and the years they 


have been in operation, it is a matter 
of pride that repair parts to the extent 
of $50.06 for all the valves installed 
have not been required. 

The operating mechanism has been 
changed to avoid increasing the 
tripping point by excessive strain on 
the adjusting screw, until now suffic- 
ient pressure to ruin the adjusting 
screw will not increase the tripping 
point beyond 20 Ibs. pressure, and 
this pressure, and greater, is always 
kept on any system. 

To provide for drainage a 1-2 in 
ball drip is placed at the lowest point 
this drip being automatic. 

Considering the enviable record of 
the International Dry Valve in its 
original form, and the additional safe- 
guards provided by the improvements 
hereinbefore mentioned, it will be evi- 
dent that this device represents the 
highest development in the art. 

The records of the insurance com- 
panies show that 85 to 90 per cent. 
of the fires in buildings equipped 
with automatic sprinklers are exting- 
uished by one head, and very likely 
that one head will be in a remote 
section of the building or plant. There- 
fore it is most important that some 
device in connection with the sprink- 
ler equipment indicate the occurrence 
of the fire by giving an alarm when a 
sprinkler opens, whether from fire or 
accident. This condition necessitated 
the development of an alarm valve to 
be placed in the supply pipe. and re- 
sulted in the manufacture oi check 
valve with an electrical attachment 
on the side, which formed a contact 
when the clapper of the check raised 
to permit of the water passing 
through. As a positive alarm, this de- 
vice was satisfactory, but it gave an 
alarm whenever there was a varia- 
tion in pressure—wv'zh is always en- 
countered when using city water as a 
supply, or an automatic pump. To 
meet this trouble the present Interna- 
tional Alarm Valve was designed, so 
arranged as to use both a mechani- 
cal (which is always the most posi- 
tive and satisfactory) and an electri- 
cal alarm, both controlled by a Re- 
tarding and Variable Pressure Cham- 
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ber, which retards the flow of water 
through the alarm until a water ham- 
mer, due to variation in pressure, is 
over; but if there is a steady flow 
of water because of a sprinkler having 
opened the alarm is immediately 
given, usually in about 8 to 12 sec- 
onds, 

An alarm valve must meet more 
exacting requirements and_ service 
than any other device used in connec- 
tion with a sprinkler equipment, and 
for that reason no alarm valve has 
been formally approved by the Insur- 
ance laboratories, but experience has 
shown that the International Alarm is 
ab'te to meet all requirements, and is 
second to none on the market today. 


In recent years the International 
Sprinkler Co. has produced the only 
Eave sprinkler for outside protection 
ever formally approved by an Insur- 
ance body, and considering the num- 
ber of Eave sprinklers produced in 
the nast, this shows ability to meet all 
conditicns of the business. 

A Jumbo sprinkler for use in belt 
boxes, shaving vaults and dangerous 
risks, is also manufactured, having a 
1 1-4 in. inlet and a 1 in. orifice. This 
sprinkler installed in an oil-cloth mill 
in New ‘Tersev had on three occasions 
saved the plant from total destruc- 
tion. being able by reason of its size 
to throw a large volume of water in- 
stantly when the fire occurs—remem- 
ber, a pail of water properly applied 
at the right time will extinguish any 
fire, and the automatic sprinkler fur- 
nished the means of applying 
water when and where it is needed. 

Within a few months a new field 
ef fire protection has been onened 
that of protecting street railway and 
Interurban railway car houses, and 
because of the peculiar conditions 
special equipments and devices are 
required. The greatest value in a car 
house is its contents, consisting of 
cars, and it is just as important to 
protect these cars as the building 
consequently as the care are arranged 
in rows with an aisle between them, 
automatie svrinklers should be placed 
in the aisles, and when the distance 
between the cars is not excessive, 
which js the usual condition, one line 
of sprinklers will protect both cars. 
The erdinarv tvne of sprinkler. having 
a cirenlar distributor, throwing water 
equally on all sides and above, if 
used in ais!es, lines would waste three 
fifths of the water, as none is required 
above the head or up and down the 
aisles, but the entire sunply should 
be thrown in the cars. It is evident, 
therefore, that the ordinarv or stand- 
prd tvne of sprinkler will not give 
the best nrotection, and for this rea- 
son the International Sprinkler Co. 
designed and patented an aisle sprink- 
ler for use in car houses, so arrang- 
ed as to throw water on two sides 
only ond distribute it on an angle 
into the cars. 

In scme car houses ceiling equi)- 
ments are installed, the standard 
sprinkler being used, and as heat rises 
it would reach these heads first, 
throwing water on the aisle sprink 
lers, cold soldering them and prevent- 


ing or de'aying their opening. To 
prevent this a hood for this aisle 
sprinkler has been designed, which 


fastens to the sprinkler frame ani 
spreads over the entire sprinkler so 
that no water can reach the solder 
on the link. 

In the manufacture of all its de- 
vices the International Sprinkler Co 
exercises the -same degree of care, 
for which it is known, and its shop 
practice is of the best. All devices 
are made in Philadelphia under the 
suvervision of its executive officers, 
and this accounts for their uniform 
success, 
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THE COMPANY AND AGENT---EACH ESSENTIAL T0 THE OTHER 


An Address by Frank Lock, United States Manager Atlas Assurance Co. 
Before the National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents. 


“The subject of my remarks was 
chosen for me and I have been es 
pecially requested to follow the lines 
of an address given to the agents 
of New York State at Elmira last 
July so that if the element of novel- 
ty be lacking, please do not lay the 


blame on me. In fact so much is 
now said and written on the prin- 
ciples and practice of our business 


that novelty is not so much requisite 
as a definite and effective use of what 
we have. * * #* 

“The company, being formed, 
turns to the public to justify its ex- 
istence and show its right to live by 
services rendered. How most often 
this appeal lamentably fails is evi- 
denced by the fact thet the records 
of the National Board of Fire Under 
writers show that nearly 1,000 com- 
panies have stopped in the last 50 
years, involving $139,000,000 in capital 
apart from other assets. The public 
does not see the bleaching skeletons 
of these hundreds of companies 
strewn along the trail of the past 50 
years, nor reckon that the 300 they 
see today are but the survivors of 4 
great conflict: many of them 
weak and emaciated at that! 

“The company and the public be 
ing in evidence a third link is needed 
to bring them together, and here 
we have the great American Agency 
system occupying a sphere so far as 
I know unparalleled anywhere in the 
Insurance World. If each company 
confined its onerations exclusively to 
its own locality agents might be dis- 
pensed with but such localization 
would be false to the essential prin 
ciple of Insurance, which is distri 
bution, not concentration. * * * 

“One chief objection is to the enor 
mous number of agents in the fie'd, 
some of whom are entirely unequip- 
ped mentally or morally for the seri- 
responsibility entrusted to them, 


sorely 


ous 
and who serve no end but demorali- 
zation. 

“That they are far too many must 


admitted, and I am quite 
prepared for your retort that the 
companies are to blame for making 
them, as also that there are too many 
companies and company officers. This 
true also and it makes the 
costly in more ways than 
axiomatic that if good 
would avoid poor agents 
agents would avoid poor 
this evil would cure it- 


be frankly 


is auite 
business 
one. It is 
companies 
and good 
companies, 
self. 
Responsibilities of Agents. 
“While incidently noting this evil, 
I wish to lay emphasis on the very 
peculiar position which you gentle- 
men occupy in the community. You 
are endowed with great authority by 
your companies to represent them 
as their agents. These powers permit 
you to commit the companies to vast 


liabilities under conditions which 
necessarily in a large degree are wun- 
known to your principals, who, do 


what they will must rely greatly u)- 


on your integrity, intelligence and 
good judgment. In the eyes of the 


law you are regarded as the agents 
of the company, part and parcel of 
its official family, therein differing 
technically from your much esteemed 
friend. the broker, who legally is the 
agent of the assured in most States 
On the other hand you live in a com- 
munity where every individual is 
known to you, perhaps from child- 
hood, you have grown up together 
and they come to you as to their 
“guide, philosopher and friend” in 
this important matter of insurance, 


involving as it does the safe-guard- 
ing of their homes and the protec- 
tion of their business life. They 


choose you as they choose their doc 
tor or lawyer; in times of trouble 
they look to you to help them. They 
do not so much regard you as agent 


of the company, but as their good 
friend to stand by them in time of 
calamity, and you cannot betray 
them; yet you must be staunch in 
your loyalty to your company. I! 
know of no other class of men who 
are called in just the same way to 
“serve two masters,” to be faithful 


to both, and it is the highest tribute 
I know to the general character of 
the men who are engaged in this bus- 
iness that so little trouble arises 
through the exercise of this dual func- 
tion. The reason why either the com. 
panies are not mercilessly slaught- 
ered or contrariwise the public is 
not fleeced and abandoned, is, I be- 
lieve, the underlying sub-conscious 
ness with all of us that the business 
is mutual in its elements, of com- 
pany, policyholder and agent. 
Assuming that this business be mut- 
ual it imposes an obligation that the 
public shall be served by you and 
us in a reasonable manner. I say 
emphatically it is a matter of second- 
ary importance to companies wheth- 
er they shall have high rates or low 
rates in securing the end in view of 4 
modest percentage on their capital 
risked. Everything points to the fact 
however that the companies prefer 
low rates to high rates, that is they 
seek a good risk at a low rate rather 


than a poor risk at a high rate. The 
companies devote much time and 
money to propositions which are di- 


reduction in rates, by 
rating, by en- 


rected toa 
schedule or analytical 
couragement of protective devices 
and by educational work, so that 
barring abnormal conflagration losses, 
I think it is certain our rates of pre- 
mium in the future will show a down 
ward tendency with the result that 
from the volume of liability 
we shall derive a reduced premium 
income. 

“The place of the agent being indi- 
cated and the existence of so huge an 
army of them being in evidence it is 
a reasonable thing that such a vast 
body of men should associate on mat- 


same 


ters of common interest and hence 
the National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents fills a logical 
place. Its objects are declared to be 


for the protection of agency interests. 
the securing of reforms of existing 
evils and the prevention of such in the 


future. These things are thoroughly 
desirable in themselves and should 
* + 


meet with hearty support. * 

“Another most important matter 1 
urge upon you is that having obtain- 
ed from your companies the full rec- 
ognition of certain fundamental rights 
in your territories and in the undis- 
puted enjoyment of the fruit of your 
labors there lies on your part a seri- 
ous obligation that you should ob- 
serve equity and not deal unfairly as 
between those who in common give 
vou their commissions of authority. 
To speak freely, I think the most 
of you agents hold the balances with 
great equity as between your com- 
panies and your clients, the policy- 
holders, but it is different as between 
company and company. In some 
countries, Great Britain for instance, 
each agent represents but one fire 
company; therefore it is quite with- 
in the rights of both respectively to 
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pay or receive as 
as they like. * 
Character of Companies. 
“Flowing out of this thought of dif- 
fering rates of payments from differ- 
ent companies, there is another con- 
sideration of great importance. In ap- 
pointing you the companies give you 


much or as little 
* 


all they are. Companies are like 
agents and other men; they have 
characters. Some are good, some 


bad, some indifferent. Whatever they 
stand for in age or youth, strength 
or weakness, you have them. The 
reputation and character of many is 
a powerful asset to you, worth far 
more to you in the eyes of your com- 
munity than any question of percent- 
age of compensation. They’ stand 
by you in adversity or prosperity; 
they face the fierce storm as well as 
the sunshine. * * * 
Agency Compensation. 

“It has been said that the one ques- 
tion that deep in the heart of 
the agent is that of compensation 


lies 


and now since the word is out I must 
say a word on it. This is strictly 
personal and in no way voicing my 


colleagues who must speak for them- 
selves. Change in the form of com- 
pensation is the uppermost topic with 
many, both agents and companies. 
Whatever, if anything, may come of 
this my own feeling is that the pro- 
portion of a dollar which we extract 


to pay expenses is now at the top 
notch, we should not take more from 
the public. The form of flat com- 
mission however I do not believe to 
be good, but inherently wrong. If we 
knew we had no agents but those 


who were always conservative, always 
scrupulous and all of equal good judg- 
ment, then a flat commission would 
have no_ objections, but knowing as 
we do that this is not the case then 
I say that that form of compensation 
is intrinsically which quickly 
rewards the exercise of blindness, bad 


false 


judgment and sharp dealing, while 
putting a heavy penalty on a con- 
scientious regard for our interests 
As a system it seems to belong to 
“Bedlam.” That it has not worked 


past is no excuse for its 
continuance in the future. Person- 
ally. I favor the plan of contingent 
interest on profits as putting reward 
and penalty where they rightfully be- 


long. 


worse in the 


Rate Making. 


“One other matter before I come 
to the most important phase of what 
I have to say. that is:—what place 
sheuld agents have in the making of 
rates? On this subject I am radical 
in my opinion that the less agents 
have to do with the actual making 
of rates the better. The companies 
are perfectly honest in their intention 
and desire that all hazards of like 
kind shall receive like rate and that 
so far as possible in the last analysis 
policvholders shall make their own 
rates. Hundreds of complex elements 
enter into this question involving con- 


struction, occupancy, protection, ex- 


posure, climate, localitv; features 
which make an average business prob- 
lem play for children by comparison 
with the scientific framing of a rate. 
In my opinion you are borrowing trou- 
bie with your community if you wish 
to exercise the rate-making function. 
and in these days of schedules and 


ratings takes a speciai 
-vond that with which 
averaze officer, like the 
is endowed to be able to 
properly make a rate. * * * 
Relations to Public. 
“So far. Mr. President, I have dealt 


analvtical 
training, much be 
the companys 


speaker 


mainly on the relations between the 
company and the agent. What re- 
mains for me to speak of is the im- 
portant matter of relations to the 
public. You will find that from this 
time on companies will look to you 
in a much larger measure than here- 


tofore to enlighten and guide public 
opinion. * * * 
“Time was when the companies en- 
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deavored to impress their proper 
views upon the chosen representatives 
of the public, but that time is almost 
past. The public do not understand 
us and the companies cannot make 
them understand us. Happiiy the 
records of the Fire Insurance com- 
panies are practically free so far as 
I know from attempted bribery, cor- 
ruption, or “graft” in any form but 
we suffer from a bad name in com- 
mon with other corporations and even 
to a larger degree. Whether the 
justification be much or little, the 
fact is only too painfully evident that 
the public do not treat fire insurance 
companies with fairness let alone con- 
fidence. I believe that their attitude 
is not only unreasonable, but is detri- 
mental to themselves to an extent 
beyond the power of words to de- 
scribe. They load us with pains and 
penalties, with taxes and fees; they 
forbid this; they enjoin that; what. 
is demanded in one State is forbid- 
den in another and the net result of 
all is that every imposition, every 
burden, every impost, finds its reflec- 
tion in the rate. It seems to be sup- 
posed that companies pay losses, ex- 
penses or profits out of premiums and 
that anv additional burden the pub- 
lic cares to place on them is provided 
for out of funds that come from some 
other channel! * * #* 

“Take a citv where the base rate 
runs high and the whole city may 
average 11-2. Under our influence 
eventually a high pressure water sys- 
tem is put in; they strengthen their 
fire department; they enact good 
building laws, and the average base 
rate works down to 1 per cent. Who 
is the gainer? No investment yields 
the public so high a return as they 
get thus in premium reduction from 
capital expended on improvements un- 
der our advice and direction. So 
that vou and we are. strenuously 
working to reduce our own income! 

Educating the Public. 

“Now, what I want to say to you 
gentlemen, is that it is hopeless for 
us companies to attempt to influence 
or educate the public in a direct way. 
They will have none of it. The fact 
that a few companies of evil char- 
acter have at times treated policy- 
holders badly, the fact that most 
men continue to pay premiums and 
get nothing in return, never having 
losses, so making it appear that fire 
insurance is nothing but an expensive 
luxury, these and many other things 
all work to eur unpopularity, although 
it is realized that fire insurance is a 
necessity. People distrust anything 
and everything that comes from our 
side. Into our Legislatures are intro- 
duced anti-compact laws, anti-co-insur- 


ance laws, valued policy laws and 
other similar clogs. We approach 
the Legislatures purely in the way 


of common sense argument, and the 
result is that the measures are push- 
eu along by that very fact because 
what the companies oppose must be 
good for the community! Anything 
more fatuous or short-sighted it is 
impossible to imagine, but it is the 
fact. As each proposition comes up, 
the companies virtually answer ‘Yes, 
we can observe that requirement, but 
the public must pay the bill.’ In 
many of these things, the demands 
are so utterly foreign to the true in- 
terests of the people who are sup- 
posed to need them, that the act of 
the man who sits on the outside of 
the branch while he saws it off from 
the trunk is wisdom personified in 
comparison. The multiplying of laws 
and requirements, while they render 
difficult the transaction of business, 
as well as exceedingly costly, can- 
not improve the contract which we 
giye to the public. Careful study will 
convince you that outside of a few 
fundamental requirements, the vast 
bulk of legislation is framed because 
of the wrong-doing of a very small 
percentage of the companies and of 
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a certain small percentage of policy- 
holders and agents, and there is no 
reason at all why the great mass of 
either policyholders, agents or com.- 
panies should be “cribbed, cabined 
and confined’ because of these few. 
Therefore, gentlemen, we come to 
you and say to you. ‘You must edu- 
cate the community;’ and we claim 
the right to demand this of you for 
the business is no more ours than it 
is vours.” 

Mr. Lock here calls attention to the 
many ways in which assistance may 
be given. The co-insurance clause, 
anti-compact and valued policy laws 
and cry for standard policies afford 
an opportunity for the agent to lend 
a helping hand in moulding public 
opinion. Continuing he said: 

“When, too, there is an outcry of 
‘robbery,’ ‘shameful imposition,’ and 
the like, because a man is called 
upon to pay an apparently high rate, 
it is for you to demonstrate that the 
higher a rate upon a risk, marking 
intensive hazard, the greater is the 
difficulty which you agents have to 
persuade companies to accept the in- 
surance, while when a rate is low, 
because of light hazard. the compa- 
nies fall over each other in their 
eagerness to obtain the business. 
There could be no surer proof that 
the so-called ‘high rate’ is not ex- 
cessive, it has no attraction, other- 
wise the companies would be fighting 
each other to share in the fruit of 
the ‘robbery and extortion.’ 

Hazards of the Business. 

“Let me call attention also to the 
fact that if in published statements 
of results, there were included the 
figures of failed companies, the ex- 
hibit for fire insurance business as a 
whole would be very disastrous. That 
the inyesting public understands this 
is evident enough when we note that 
in 1880 companies reported to New 
York State with $49,000,000 capital, 
while in 1905 they had only $59,000,- 
000 of capital. Contrast with this the 
fact that the risks carried by those 
companies in 1880 amounted to seven 
billions only, while in 1905 they 
amounted to thirty billions, and this 
upon an increase of $10,000,000 only 
in capital! This is proof that there 
is not enough in the business to at- 
tract capital to it. I would further ask 
you to consider that in addition to 
the capital a very large percentage 
of the surplus owned by companies is 
money which has been paid in by 
the stockholders as security, and has 
never been derived from premiums 
at all. That this is not insignificant 
is shown by the fact that in 1906 alone 
$20,000,000 were so paid in; all this 
money is entitled to earn dividends 
from the premiums equally with the 
nominal capital. In any event, the 
facts that the results of the last ten 
vears trading in fire insurance has 
been a loss of $190.000,000, that even 
taking out of consideration the San 
Francisco conflagration, the profits 
have not equalled $2 out of $100 of 
premiums, that further our rates at 
the present time have a tendency to 
decline rather than the reverse should 
be sufficient argument in the mouths 
of you gentlemen to convince all con- 
cerned that we are dealing squarely 
and should be treated fairly.” 

The prevention of unjust taxation, 
justification of suits to punish incen- 
diarism, combatting vellow journal- 
ism. are pointed out by Mr. Lock as 
fields of labor. He then says: 

“It is necessarv that the companies 


have opportunity to accumulate 
strength against the next great dis- 
aster. I know that in many sections 


from which you come, the community 
may have the feeling that they are be- 
ing uniustly taxed for the benefit of 
other less profitable parts. Those 
whose property never burns get im- 
patient at paving premiums from 
which thev get no apnarent results. 
Cities which have not had large fires 
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never expect them. States which 
have been profitable for a few years 
to the companies grow restless, but 
gentlemen, in the whirligig of time 
the wheel turns. What was up is 
down. San Francisco for many years 
was the most profitable point in the 
Union. Now San Francisco will not 
turn its loss into profit to insurance 
companies either in your lifetime or 
that of your grandson, and here I 
quote from the admirable remarks 
of Commissioner Barry in October, 
1906:—‘The arguments of those who 
in the past have contended that each 
locality or State should bear its own 
fire losses have fallen before the im- 
pressive lesson taught by this con- 
flagration. Had this false system pre- 
vailed, the splendid city at the Gol- 
den Gate would never rise from its 
ashes, and its courageous and ener- 
getic people would be crushed be- 
yond all hope of recovery.’ Your com- 
munity has its money worth Tor pre- 
miums in peace of mind, quiet from 
the fear of disaster and ability to ob- 
tain credit. It is worth while to con- 
tinue paying premiums for’ these 
things even if thev do not get their 
money back for fire loss, and we com- 
panies are using our best endeavors 
to equalize the tax as between man 
and man. Yours is the opportunity 
to do a great work in enlightening 
your people as to these elementary 


things. as to the soundness of the 
principles on which the business is 
established, and which has ‘made 


good’ through the test of centuries. 
“Permit me to say that before you 
exert such influence you must your- 
selves be thoroughly persuaded as to 
the greatness and value of your own 
profession. It is oftentimes alleged 
that agents know but little of their 
own business; this is true of some, it 
is true of many more that they do 
not know their business so thoroughlv 


as they ought; it is true of many 
that they know as much about the 
business as any class of insurance 


men and all these things are eansllv 
true of us who are on the company 
side of the fence. You will agree 
with me, IT am sure, that if von do 
not understand the great principles of 
vour own business, its essential nat 
ure, its honorable character. vou can 
not exvect to convey correct impres- 
sions to Editors, Jurists, Representa 
tives, Senators, Governors, but being 
thus mentally equipped yourself you 
can convey your impressions in a 
tangible form to the immense benefit 
of us all. 

“All that I have said, all the time 
and patience which vou have given 
me will be utterly wasted if I have 
not made clear this one point, that the 
greatest enemy to the public is the 
prejudice which they nurse in their 
own bosom against the business up- 
on which they are obliged to rely on. 
A condition whereby the rate of pre. 
mium in this country is virtually 
three times as high as in European 
countries is satisfactory to no one 
but it is a necessity as things are: 
Prejudice and Carelessness are the 
main factors in the rate question. 
and I have indeed sadly missed the 
mark if I have not impressed upon 
you gentlemen that yours is the great 
opportunity to bring home bv a cam- 
paign of education individually and 
through your admirable organizations 


that which shall greatly better this 
condition of things in the next de- 
cade, * * 


“To sum up in conclusion I would 
say the comnanies are with you in 
your legitimate associated efforts for 
the same reason that head, heart and 
hand are in unison—thev are all com 
ponents of the same body.” 

Will Voice Managerial Views, 

Frank Lock, United States manager 
of the Atlas, will,as representing the 
conference committee of managers, 
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CASUALTY AND — 





address the association “expressing 


the sincere hope that the co-operation OR A DEFINITE PROMISE TO 


PAY, well defined, no experi- 





which has been pledged heretofore : . 


by them to the companies and in turn 
by the companies to them is most 
heartily growing in strength, and that 
at no distant date we hope to be able 
by further conference to bring about 
that hearty co-operation which will 
tend to the betterment of both the 
condition of the companies and their 
local representatives.” 





TO TAKE LEGAL ADVICE. 





Western Managers Have No Idea of 
Running Counter to Laws in Anti- 
Compact State. 

Members of the Western Union feel 
that the action at Frontenac in hav- 
ing a special committee of five to de- 
vise plans of operation in anti-com- 
pact States will serve to adjust the 
vital issue in Union ranks. Some of 
the members felt uncertain as to 
their rights and did not want to place 
themselves in jeopardy. The com- 
mittee will take legal advice and con- 
fer with the State authorities to es- 
tablish a line of procedure where 
there can be no question as to how 
far a company can go. 

The present plan is to have each 
company follow what its management 
believes to be the best practices. 
Some companies’ understanding seems 
to be twisted and the effort to get 
them to live up to a higher code of 
ethics established by others has re- 
sulted in friction. There are about 
eight companies against which partic- 
ular criticism is directed. 





TO BE GENERAL ADJUSTER. 

A. ©. Clouah Will Have Charge of 
Loss Settlements for London 
Assurance. 

A. E. Clough, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
at present Michigan and Indiana 
State Agent of the London Assur- 
ance, will on October first remove 
to New York and become general ad- 
juster of the corporation. Mr. Clough 
is an underwriter of high repute and 
thoroughly familiar with the prob- 

lems of the business. 


Adjustment of Traders’ Claims. 

A. H. Birrell, of Portland, Ore., 
special receiver in that State for the 
Traders of Chicago, has about com- 
pleted the adjustment of claims. He 
has paid all return premium claims 
pro rata with six per cent. statutory 
interest from May 5, 1906, when the 
company went into a receiver's hands. 
He has also paid, under order of 
court, all losses which occurred imme- 
diately after the company retired and 
has sent in addition $40,000 to the 
general receiver for the company in 
Chicago. 

Caledonian Secures New York State 
Special. 





Manager C. H. Post, of the Cale- 
donian, announces the appointment of 
R. W. Phelps. as special agent of the 
company for New York State outsile 
the Suburban District. Mr. Phelps 
has been connected with the Middle 
States Inspection Bureau for several 
years, and is familiar with fire haz- 
ards. 





in Penna. and New 


Jersey. 


Special Agent 





David H. Stone, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey for the Vedder Un- 
derwriter Company, general United 
States agent for the Delaware Fire, 





ADDRESS OF JOHN R. BLAND. 
(Continued from page four.) 
for which it was promulgated. Any 
attempt on the part of the States or 
the general Government to enforce 
it will result in restraint of trade, 
prove inimical to public interest, tend 
to create a trust, foster the interests 
of one corporation at the expense of 
others, and be especially burdensome 
to a large class of persons engaged 
in business and manufacturing pur- 
suits. It is opposed to long-establish- 
ed custom and is altogether un-Amer- 

ican. 

I have given my reasons for op- 
posing the rule and the proposed Act; 
certainly I have shown that I have a 
clear right to impugn its justice and 
fairness, and to this end I invoke 
your serious consideration in protect- 
ing our interests. 





COMPLETING ORGANIZATION. 





Expected That New Massachusetts 
Surety Company Will Soon Be 
In Operation. 

“President T. J. Falvey, of the new. 
ly organized Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company,” says the 
Standard, “is rapidly getting the com- 
pany on a working basis and expects 
to begin writing business within a 
short time. The company has leased 
the entire five-story building at 71-81 
State street, Boston, which it will 
occupy as a home office on or about 
Oct. 15. On the first floor of the 
building, which is being entirely re 
modelled to meet the needs of the 
new company, will be located the city 
office and New England department of 
the company. The second floor will 
be devoted to the offices of the execu- 
tive department, while the remaining 
floors will be given over to the home 
office force. 

“Edwin Gott, formerly third vice- 
president and surety manager of the 
Title Guarantee & Surety of Scran- 
ton, Pa., and Richard C. DeNorman- 
die, for the past twenty years asso- 
ciated with the Boston & Maine and 
Boston & Albany railroads in this 
city, will be identified with the new 
company in an official capacity, their 
titles to be announced later by Presi- 
dent Falvey. George W. Berry, for- 
merly with the Boston office of the 
United States F. & G., will also be 
associated with the new company. 

“The capital of $500,000 and the 
surplus of $250,000 will be paid in, on, 
or before Oct. 15, the company will 
soon after actively begin the writing 
of business. 

“President Falvey is now tempo- 
rarily located at 95 Milk street. Bos- 
ton, where he will remain until the 
home office is ready for occupancy.” 





Goes With U. S. F. & G. in New 
England. 





James P. Parker has joined forces 
with F. J. O’Neil, of Boston, in the 
New England management of the 
Tinited States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. Mr. Parker was recently 
associated with the firm of Taft and 
Parker, New England managers of the 
Empire State Surety and prior there- 
to representatives of the City Trust. 





Liability Department Manager. 

The Casualty Companv of America 
has selected Charles S. Forbes, a 
bright voung underwriter and a care- 
ful student of the business, manager 
of its liability department. 





SURETY HAPPENINGS _ 


London Guaranty Distinctly All Right. 


A rigid examination of the affairs of 
the London Guarantee and Accident, 
conducted by Actuary S. H. Wolfe, 
for the Colorado Insurance Depart: 
ment, shows the company to have a 
net surplus of $575,153. Its admitted 
assets aggregate $2,102,191. The Lon 
don is highly conservative in con- 
ducting its business, and is not tempt- 
ed to stray from sound underwriting 
practices by the bait of heavy prem 
ium income. 





In Charge of Plate Glass Department. 





As superintendent of its plate glass 
insurance department the Casualty 
Company of America has appointed Kk 
B. Anderson, while H. W. Hendrick- 
son has been named as assistant sup- 
erintendent. 
ience, Mr. Anderson having been for 
ten years with the Metropolitan Cas 
ualty, ‘while Mr. Hendrickson was 
long with the Fidelity and Casualty: 
two excellent training offices. 

Qualifies in Oklahoma. 





By depositing $50,000 and comply 
ing with other provisions of the law 
the National Surety, of New York, has 
been licensed in Oklahoma, Merrill & 


Braniff have been appointed general 
agents for the territory. Details of 
the company’s entry were arranged 


for the company by Assistant Secre 
tary David W. Armstrong, Jr. 
Captured by United Surety. 





McAtee & Duncan, of Louisville 
general agent for their United Surety, 
have secured for their company a con- 
tract from the Kentucky Bankers’ As 
sociation, whereby they will write all 
burglary, fidelity and bonding busi 
controlled by the organization 
period of three years. 


ness 
for a 


— 





WANTED 

Gentleman of thirty, one who has 
filled important position, clerical, ad- 
visory and executive in the home of- 
fice of a conservative and very suc- 
cessful fire insurance company, will be 
open for an engagement, either in the 
office or field, October 15th. Unques. 
tionable references. Address “Under- 
writer,” Eastern Underwriter Office. 


Special Agent to work with and as- 
sist local agents to sell accident and 
health policies, especially attractive 
and liberal. Only hustlers with best 
reference as to ability to earn liberal 
salary and expenses, to address in 
strict confidence. “Stock Company,” 
Eastern Underwriter Office. 





Local Anent for Dayton, Ohio, and 
surrounding territory. A progressive 
life insurance company, not operating 
under New York laws, thirty years’ ac- 
tive experience; has an _ unusually 
good contract to offer a man that has 
confidence in his own ability and can 
sell the best contracts ever offered. 
Address “Combination,” Eastern Un- 
derwriter Office. 

The general agency for any West- 
ern State, of an up-to-date life insur- 
ance company. Am able to finance 
myself, but must have the best com- 
mission and a lonq renewal: am a 
salesman and a success. No New 
York economical enterprises need ad- 
dress “A Million,” Eastern Under- 
writer office. 


i 





Both are men of exper- ‘ 





ment and taking no chances that 
technical legal definition of, what 
constitutes an accident will be used 
to defeat claims, buy your insurance 
in and sell the policies of 


“The Central” of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Its management will tell you, in YES 
or NO answers, what it covers and 
what it does not cover. 
Agents Wanted, 
For particulars address 


THE CENTRAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








of New York 
SUPERIOR POLICIES 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President, 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 





The Metropolitan 
Surety Company 


HOME OFFICE: 
38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
David McClure, President. 





Andrew T. Sullivan, First Vice-Presi- 
dent. ¢ 

Clinton D. Burdick, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Frank A. Condon, Third Vice-Pres, & 
Treasurer. rc 


M. Joseph McCloskey, Fourth Vice 
President 

Walter C. McClure, Secretary. 

G. F. Hart. M. J. Mulrennan, Asst. 


Secretaries, 





The Empire State 
Surety Company 


Capital 


BIND vce vecicncn 

Surety and Fidelity Bonds, Liability, Burg- 
lary, P.ate Glass, Boiler, Personal Accident 
and Health Insurance. 

William M. Tomlins, Jr., ~sesident 

Mos: 8 May. First Vice President 

Willard P. Reide, Second Vice President 

Daniel Stewart, Secretary 


New York Office, 34 Pine St. 
Brooklyn Office, 192 Montague St. 








State Agent for Rhode Island: An 
unusually attractive proposition for a 
life insurance man who thoroughly 
understands specialling old policy- 
holders. Best references required. 
Address “Rhode Island,” Eastern Un- 
derwriter Office. 














The Star Agency 


LIKE 


The Star Policy __ 








IS IN 


Great Demand 


Write for Particulars 
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The attention of Reliable Agents in sea 


reh of desi able contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON 
S. H. RHODES, President, 


ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 


None but the best forms of Life, 
Policies issued. 
to the right men, 


See our Optional Annuity Policy. 


WALTON L, CROCKER, Secretary. 


Endowment, Term and Installment 
Good Agency contracts 


FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 


JOHN HANCOCK BLDG., 


202 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 





T. Wm. Pemberton, 1st Vice-Pres. 


METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
“The Leading Industrial 
Insurance Company in 
America”’ 


The PIONEER Southern 





AGENTS WANTED. Assets 

Any honest, capable and industri- 
Ous Man, who is willing to begin at 
the bottom and acquire a complete 


Industrial 
The OLDEST Southern Life Insurance Company. 
The LARGEST Southern Life Insurance Company. 


J. G. Walker, Pres:dent. 


W. L. T. Rogerson, Secretary. 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company Ff Virginia 


HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Life Insurance Company. 


The Most Approved Forms of Life, Endowment and Industrial Policies Is- 
sued on Favorable Terms. 


OVER— $3,000,000.00 
OVER—$55,000,000.09 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization. NEARLY—$8,000,000.00 





knowledge of the details of the busi- 
ness by diligent study and practical 
experience, can, by demonstrating his 
capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position in the field. It is 
within his certain reach. The oppor- 
tunities for merited advancement are 
unlimited. All needed explanations 
will be furnished upon application to 
the Company’s Superintendents in 
any ef the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. | 


Security 





Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
of Milwaukee 


H. L. PALMER, President 
A. 8. HATHAWAY, Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1857 


ORGANIZED 1859. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Assets, 5,178,071.22 Growth of Company 
Dec. 31st lasurance in Force 
Net Surplus, 1,094,932.62 EE ee + $ 22,517,043 
ese 127,629,903 
hin ae dir aeceal 819,252,279 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets. 


Business of 1906 largest in history of Com- 
pany. Purely Mutual and transacts business 
only in healthful portions of United States. 











CHARLES M. TURNER, - - “ Presiden 
Issues the New York Standard forms of 
policies providing annual dividenas. Men 
of ability wanted in unoccupied territory. 
For particulars, address 
C. H. Jackson, Agency Sec’y, Home Office 
The Management of The Northwestern 
Che Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. was en- 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, |] Dorsey the New York Legislature 





when it passed laws in 1906 which virtually 
made mandatory the business policy of The 
Northwestern, 


And By The Public 


because more insurance was applied for in 
1906 than in any previous year of The North- 
western’s 50 years of existence. 
It is capable of easy demonstration thatThe 
Northwestern is the best Company to insure in. 
See The Northwestern’s 1907 policy con- 
tract with its Dividend Options, Paid-up and 
Endowment Options, Options of Settlement and 
the new Automatic Loan feature. 
Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance. 
For further infarmation or an Agency, address 


H. F. NORRIS, 
Superintendent of Agenc.es. 





Mutual Life 


| Insurance Company 
of New York 


Under a New Management, 

With the standard policies and the 
safe-guards established by the law of 
New York—the most exacting ever 
enacted, 

With the company’s vast resources 
—greater by many millions than 
those of any other company in the 
world—now closely invested in the 
most profitable securities consistent 
with safety, . 

With an economy of management 
equalled by few and excelled by none, 
maintains its place in the front rank 
held by it for sixty-four years as, 

The best dividend-paying company, 

The best company for policyholders, 

The best company for agents, 


Apply for agéncy to 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-Pres., 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y 





























THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY, COMPANY 


$7,865,185.55 
2,622,129.12 
25,618,013.28 


Assets 
Capital and Surplus 
Leehes pala to Jeme SO. 2907 nck a vc cescciascnvcs 
This Conipany Grauts Insurances as Follows: 
Bonds of Suretyship for Persons jin Positions of Trust, 
Fidelity Bonds, Burglary, Plate Glass, Steam Boiier, Fly- 
wheel, Employers, Public, Teams. Workmen’s Collective, 
Elevator and General Liability, Personal Accident, Health 
and Bonded Attorneys’ List. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE F. SEWARD, President. 

HENRY CROSSLEY, 

Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE W. ALLEN, 

3rd Assistant Secretary. 


ROBERT J. HILLAS, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treas. 
FRANK E. LAW, 
2nd Assistant Secretary. 

















Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Company, 
“Endorsed at Home” 


Insurance in Force in Peansylvania Over 
$10,000,000 
W. C. BALDWIN, Pres. 
Solicitors’ Contracts Direct 
with the Company 


No General Agents 
Assets Exceed Total Liabilities by More 
than $800,009 
PITTSBURGH LIFE B’LD’G, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


0,000 


Paid in Fire Losses 
in the United States alone during 








$106.00 





57 YEARS. 





BY THE 


[LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 


AND GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 





ASSETS U. S. BRANCH, 
$12,335,961. 
NET SURPLUS 
$4,623,651. 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF. 














New York Office, 45 William St. 





